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THE  CAPTIVE. 

4 1  AT  now  I  am  your  eyes  have  seen, 
But  cannot  know  what  I  have  been 
In  days  that  will  not  come  again, 

Until  my  spirit  breaks  from  chain ; 

For  I,  alas  !   shall  never  be 

Again  the  leader  of  the  Free. 

My  doom  is  ever  more  to  wear 

The  fetter  my  faint  limbs  must  bear. 

And  slowly  moulder  to  decay, 

Immured  within  this  turret  grey. 

What  once  I  was  it  matters  not, 

My  birth  and  name  are  half  forgot. 

Yet  was  I  noble,  wealthy,  high 

Upon  the  roll  of  chivalry, 

And  I  have  given  up  each  and  all 

For  manacle  and  dungeon  thrall. 

But  gyve  and  bond  have  bent  each  limb. 

My  cheek  is  pale,  mine  eyes  are  dim ; 
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The  brilliant  bloom  of  youth  is  faded, 
And  care  and  woe  my  brow  have  shaded, 
With  lines  too  darkly,  deeply  traced, 
Which  never  can  be  more  effaced. 
Still,  I  was  mighty,  brave,  and  fair — 
And  I  may  boast  myself,  for  ne'er 
Will  it  be  mine  to  view  again 
The  courtly  hall,  or  battle-plain. 
My  hopes  and  joys  have  long  been  fled, 
And  all  my  thoughts  are  of  the  dead, 
Ay,  even  in  this,  my  living  grave. 
Though  I  tvas  beautiful  and  brave. 
But  stern  Despair  has  crushed  my  mind, 
Since  I  was  free  as  mountain  wind. 
While  my  young  life  was  joy  and  hope 
My  foot  surpassed  the  antelope. 
And  I  among  the  crags  could  bound. 
As  the  deer  flies  befoi-e  the  hound. 
My  spirits  rose  in  stemless  tide, 
I  courted  Danger  as  a  bi-ide  ; 
And  I  have  found  not  what  I  sought. 
And  have  not  perished  as  I  ought ; 
When  I  beheld  the  hireling's  hand 
Wrest  from  my  own  the  trusty  brand. 
Had  I  my  life  to  live  again, 
I  would  not  brook  this  galling  chain. 
But  die,  as  I  should  once  have  died. 
And  kept,  what  I  have  lost,  my  pride. 
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Now  from  this  narrow  window  I 

Mark  the  free  earth,  and  freer  sky; 

And  see  a  world  within  my  view 

With  which  I  have  no  more  to  do 

Than  if  I  were  a  fitful  ghost ; 

For  all  I  see  to  me  is  lost. 

I  mark  the  plain  where  once  I  spurred 

My  courser  bounding  like  a  bird, 

And  loved  at  wildest  speed  to  pass 

The  waving  sea  of  boundless  grass. 

I  see  the  mountains  blue  that  fringe 

Horizon  with  a  purple  tinge, 

And  gather  in  their  fairy  hue 

Sweet  dreams  of  pleasures  calm  and  true. 

And  then  I  view  the  cloudless  sky, 

The  azure  vault's  bright  canopy. 

The  broad  sun  smiles  not  as  before, 

He  smiled  on  me  in  days  of  yore ; 

Or  if  he  does,  it  seems  to  me 

The  bitterness  of  mockery. 

Above  the  stones  the  brooklets  creep, 

Where  I  have  seen  the  torrents  leap 

In  winter,  when  the  waves  of  foam 

Poured  maddening  from  their  rocky  home. 

Such  was  my  soul,  the  proud  and  wild. 

It  is  exhausted  now,  not  mild ; 

'Twas  mine  the  cup  of  grief  to  drink. 

Until  I  could  no  deeper  sink. 
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But  gained,  in  guerdon  of  my  woes, 
A  hopeless  death-calm  of  repose. 
The  bird  that  warbles  on  the  spray 
Can  blithely  sing  his  life  away  ; 
The  squirrel  wantons  in  the  tree, 
The  fawn  may  gambol  on  the  lea ; 
And  why  should  I  be  less  than  they; 
The  grandest  thing  of  breathing  clay  ? 
Although  I  well  might  envy  these 
Whom  humble  happiness  can  please. 
I  do  not,  ye  may  deem  it  strange  ; 
My  lot  for  theirs  I  would  not  change, 
For  my  indomitable  will 
Remains  untamed,  unshaken  still. 
I  chose  this  shackled  thing  to  be, 
In  preference  to  treachery. 
I  see  the  eagle  soaring  proud. 
The  noblest  of  the  feathered  crowd  ; 
And  gazing  on  the  gloi'ious  ray 
Of  yon  unclouded  orb  of  day. 
But  my  thoughts  rise  into  a  sky, 
Where  eagle's  wing  shall  never  fly. 
The  fallow  deer,  the  antlered  roe. 
The  desert  chamois,  child  of  snow, 
The  gentle  songster  of  the  tree, 
The  eagle  in  his  majesty, 
The  soaring  hawk,  the  baying  hound, 
The  insect  creeping  on  the  ground, 
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Are  unconfined,  unfettered,  free, 

And  happy  in  their  liberty. 

But  they  to  whom  creation's  throne 

Is  given,  must  pine  in  chains  alone, 

And  night  by  night,  and  day  by  day, 

Must  sigh  their  cheerless  lives  away. 

I  look  upon  the  blazing  sky 

With  sad,  and  half  reproachful  eye. 

Because  its  beauty  seems  to  me 

An  insult  to  my  misery. 

The  fresh  breeze  fans  my  languid  cheek, 

And  it  is  strong,  and  I  am  weak ; 

But  idle  words  can  ne'er  avail, 

Then,  pitying  stranger,  hear  my  tale. 

Some  six  long,  tedious  years  ago. 

My  locks  were  not  thus  strewed  with  snow  ; 

But  streamed  in  many  a  sable  fold, 

And  my  dim  eyes  were  bright  and  bold  ; 

My  cheek  possessed  health's  ruddiest  bloom, 

My  brow  was  not  the  seat  of  gloom. 

And  my  strong  arm  was  skilled  to  wield 

The  sickle  of  the  battle  field. 

They  called  me — "  Sigismund  the  brave," 

For  I  was  like  an  ocean  wave. 

The  recollection  gives  me  pain — 

I  loved,  and  I  was  loved  again  ! 

I  was  not  then  a  trodden  worm. 

But  like  the  spirit  of  the  storm, 
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A  being  made  of  soul  and  fire, 
A  thing  to  honour  and  admire ; 
In  tournament,  in  prince's  court, 
In  hall,  in  chase,  in  strife,  in  sport, 
There  was  but  one  with  me  could  vie, 
For  I  was  powerful  and  high. 
Yet,  though  I  hate  my  galling  chain, 
I  would  not  be  the  same  again. 
For  Ada  cannot  live,  and  she 
Was  more  than  all  the  world  to  me. 
Her  face  is  still  before  my  sight, 
Those  glorious  orbs  of  liquid  light, 
More  brilliant  than  a  seraph's  wings, 
And  they  could  say  a  thousand  things ; 
And  from  the  raven  coloured  lash 
Unutterable  thoughts  would  flash 
To  dazzle  the  beholder's  eye 
With  all  their  magic  witchery. 
The  face,  whose  loveliness  expressed 
The  cloudless  sunshine  of  her  breast. 
But  she  is  dead,  my  hope,  my  all. 
And  I  am  left  in  servile  thrall ; 
But  not  for  long,  my  feeble  frame 
Is  withered,  as  a  scroll  by  flame. 
And  I  shall  leave  this  house  of  clay 
To  break  into  a  brighter  day. 
And  see  her  smiling  by  my  side, 
My  long  lost  and  celestial  bride. 
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It  is  for  that  I've  borne  till  now 

The  brand  upon  my  guiltless  brow, 

Nor  raised  asrainst  mvself  the  hand 

That  could  not  free  my  native  land. 

My  youthful  brother  was  as  bold, 

More  fair  than  I,  with  locks  of  gold, 

And  large  blue  eyes,  and  brow  of  snow 

That  scarcely  frowned  upon  a  foe. 

He  was  as  beautiful  as  brave, 

Pure  as  the  crystal  streamlet's  wave  ; 

Too  good  for  earth,  so  early  given 

Unto  the  fitter  clime  of  heaven  ; 

A  being  of  a  brighter  sphere, 

Too  angel-like  to  harbour  here. 

He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  woe, 

The  wretchedness  of  those  below. 

But,  born  a  noble,  died  to  save 

His  own  hereditary  slave. 

The  tyrant's  sluggish  sceptre  swayed 

The  helots  whom  the  sword  had  made. 

The  people  from  a  trance  awoke. 

And  writhed  beneath  the  servile  yoke, 

And  waited  but  a  chief  to  lead 

Their  bands  to  conquer  and  to  bleed. 

The  monarch  and  the  priest  combined 

To  manacle  the  free-born  mind. 

And  used  for  rivets  in  their  turn 

Both  specious  words,  and  mandates  stern. 
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But  freedom  struck  one  daring  blow 

Against  the  crowned,  and  cassocked  foe  ; 

The  bigot  and  the  despot  saw 

That  armed  crowds  could  change  the  law, 

And  sweep  away,  like  cobwebs  slight, 

The  impious,  craven,  satellite. 

We  gave  a  warning  to  the  tools 

Who  lent  themselves  to  sceptred  fools, 

We  taught  the  tameless  and  the  free 

To  strike  a  stroke  for  liberty, 

And  if  we  failed,  we  sowed  the  ground 

With  the  same  seed  that  Cadmus  found. 

Which  from  the  earth  shall  spring  again 

In  countless  hosts  of  armed  men. 

But  I  shall  never  see  the  day 

Of  holy  freedom's  dawning  ray  ; 

My  sand  is  run,  my  sun  is  set, 

Though  memory  will  not  forget 

The  morn  when  first  the  sword  we  drew, 

And  gave  the  wind  the  banner  blue 

That  glittered  like  an  azure  wave 

Above  the  helmets  of  the  brave. 

Who  spurred  the  steed,  and  shook  the  brand, 

The  proudest  of  the  warrior  band  ? 

Whose  white  plumed  casques  were  seen  afar. 

Like  foam  upon  the  tide  of  war  ? 

I  and  my  brother,  side  by  side. 

Were  first  in  prowess  and  in  pride. 
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The  fiercest  and  the  first  of  all, 

We  foremost  scaled  the  rampart  wall, 

And  faced  with  young  hearts  bounding  high 

The  merciless  artillery. 

And  on  the  mercenary's  line, 

Unchecked  by  spear's,  or  sabre's  shine, 

Despising  their  grim  squadrons  large, 

We  poured  the  fury  of  our  charge  ; 

And  urged  our  coursers  'gainst  the  steel 

With  that  wild  joy  that  heroes  feel. 

At  length  our  banner  drooped  in  fight 

For  fortune  smiled  not  on  the  right, 

But  though  I  saw  the  field  was  lost, 

I  fronted  still  the  despot's  host ; 

And  as  I  scorned  to  yield  or  fly, 

My  only  struggle  was  to  die. 

In  vain,  amid  the  hopeless  strife, 

I  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 

I  flung  my  corslet  down,  and  bared 

My  breast  to  brands  that  never  spared. 

Alas  !  mine  was  a  darker  lot ; 

I  could  not  fall  by  steel  or  shot. 

Although  I  battled  in  the  fray, 

As  when  the  lion  fights  at  bay. 

But  all  in  vain,  my  plume  was  still 

A  prize  for  foes  who  would  not  kill. 

Because  they  saw  me  void  of  fear. 

My  breast  presented  to  the  spear. 
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They  wrenched  my  unavailing  sword 

From  the  faint  grasp  of  its  bold  lord, 

And  bound  me  with  their  belts,  till  blood 

My  weak  limbs  crimsoned  with  its  flood. 

They  threw  us  in  a  dungeon  damp, 

Illumined  by  one  feeble  lamp. 

Which  showed  the  chains  our  feet  that  loaded, 

And  the  rude  walls  by  rain  corroded ; 

Where  in  confinement  long  we  lay, 

Until  one  glorious  summer  day, 

As  the  sun  sank  his  glowing  ball, 

They  led  us  to  the  judgment  hall, 

Where  at  the  high  tribunal  sate 

The  arbiters  of  our  dark  fate. 

I  see  it  now,  the  steel  clad  guards, 

The  halberts  sheen,  the  flashing  swords. 

The  judge's  ermined  robes,  so  nigh 

The  soldier's  martial  panoply, 

The  barriers  so  dark  and  strong, 

The  curious  faces  of  the  throng, 

And  my  young  brother's  bloodless  cheek, 

And  form  so  graceful,  yet  so  weak, 

For  he  was  wounded  more  than  I 

In  his  anxiety  to  die. 

A  mockery  of  justice  then 

Men  dealt  unto  their  fellow-men. 

The  court  was  stilled,  the  charge  was  laid, 

The  heartless,  pageant,  drama  played, 
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And  they  pronounced  for  me  as  doom, 
Imprisonment,  for  him,  the  tomb. 
I  prayed  them  as  a  boon  to  give 
His  fate  to  me,  and  let  him  live. 
And  asked  the  gibbet,  or  the  wheel, 
To  save  him  from  the  headsman's  steel. 
They  sneered  in  cold  malignity, 
But  shrank  from  mine  indignant  eye. 
My  brother  rose,  and  as  he  spoke 
The  spirit  that  had  slept  awoke, 
And  scorn  that  scarcely  checked  his  ire 
Lent  to  his  glance  a  sudden  fire. 
As  he  confronted  those  whose  word 
Consigned  him  unto  death  unheard. 
Though  he  was  beautiful  before. 
Such  beauty  ne'er  his  visage  wore, 
As  when  he  stood  beside  his  grave, 
With  look  heroically  brave. 
"  I  do  not  ask  of  you  to  spare. 
What  ye  inflict  I  well  may  bear. 
For  I  have  borne  captivity, 
And  thank  the  axe  that  sets  me  free. 
My  soul  and  body  both  disdain 
To  wear  the  insult  of  a  chain, 
And  I  shall  soon  be  far  more  free 
Than  all  the  tools  of  tyranny. 
Ye  doom  me  to  the  block,  and  I 
Will  show  your  bigots  how  to  die. 
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And  give  a  lesson  to  the  crowd 

Whose  helot  heads  yourselves  have  bowed. 

Go — count  the  numbers  of  your  dead, 

And  ask  whose  blood  my  falchion  shed, 

For  if  your  weapons  were  to  drain 

The  life  drops  of  my  every  vain. 

Ye  could  not  hope  to  equal  those 

Which  warmed  the  bosoms  of  my  foes. 

But  ye  well  know  if  in  the  strife 

I  ever  trembled  for  my  life, 

For  ye  have  fled  before  my  face 

When  freedom  held  your  hordes  in  chase. 

The  courser  I  no  more  shall  ride, 

The  weapon  that  has  left  my  side, 

The  snowy  feather,  tall  and  fair. 

The  helmet  I  no  more  may  wear 

Have  made  you  shudder  at  their  sight. 

When  all  was  day,  that  now  is  night. 

I  do  not  murmur  that  the  blow 

Shall  shortly  lay  my  proud  head  low, 

But  sorrow  that  I  was  not  slain 

Upon  our  last  red  battle-plain. 

'Tis  not  for  penitence,  or  fear  ; 

I  grieve  to  leave  my  brother  here. 

Ye  rob  me  of  my  youthful  prime. 

Though  not  for  treachery  or  crime ; 

But  I  regret  not  my  bright  youth 

Is  offered  at  the  shrine  of  truth, 
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For  freedom  have  I  loved,  and  I 

Am  well  content  for  her  to  die. 

The  iron  fetter  galls  my  soul, 

Then  let  my  head  on  greensward  roll. 

And  leave  my  limbs  upon  the  ground, 

A  banquet  for  the  kite  and  hound ; 

So  that,  despite  your  shameful  doom. 

My  corse  shall  have  a  matchless  tomb, 

Far  nobler  than  the  proudest  one, 

Since  first  mine  ancient  race  begun. 

For  childhood's  hands  shall  often  grace 

With  wreaths  of  flowers  my  slaughter  place, 

And  maidens  weep  above  the  grave 

Of  him  who  died  their  land  to  save. 

My  name  and  deeds  shall  linger  long 

On  earth,  in  legend,  and  in  song, 

And  to  my  resting-place  in  spring 

Their  infant  sons  shall  fathers  bring. 

To  swear  that  they  will  live  like  me, 

Or  die,  at  least,  as  gloriously. 

But,  tyrants,  we  shall  meet  again, 

Where  sophistry  is  all  in  vain, 

And  murderer  and  victim  stand. 

With  bleeding  breast,  and  bloody  hand, 

Where  ye  and  I  again  shall  meet 

Before  God's  awful  Judgment  Seat. 

From  your  tribunal  I  appeal 

To  His,  and  bow  unto  your  steel 
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The  neck  that  never  felt  your  yoke ; 

Ye  break,  but  cannot  bend,  the  oak.'' 

He  ceased,  and  bent  his  dark  blue  eye 

Upon  the  gorgeous  canopy, 

Where  the  sun's  purple  tints  were  given 

To  mingle  with  the  hues  of  heaven. 

And  on  that  sun,  and  those  sweet  skies 

He  fixed,  serenely  calm,  his  eyes, 

As  when  a  dying  eagle's  gaze 

Is  fastened  on  that  glowing  blaze. 

The  guards  forgot  to  grasp  their  spears, 

The  crowd  could  not  refrain  from  tears, 

And  the  chief  judge's  stern  voice  shook, 

And  there  was  trouble  in  his  look, 

When  he  commanded  them  to  lead 

Me  forth,  to  see  my  brother  bleed. 

I  heard  the  deep  drum's  muffled  roll, 

I  heard  the  stern  bell's  sullen  toll. 

And  then  I  heard  the  people's  tread. 

And  the  loud  requiem  for  the  dead 

Sung  by  the  black  monk's  cassocked  train, 

And  echoed  by  the  walls  again. 

The  deep-toned  knell  the  silence  broke 

Like  some  ill  boding  raven's  croak, 

And  jarred  upon  the  startled  ear 

With  a  discordant  note  of  fear. 

No  peal  of  merriment  or  mirth, 

No  good  to  man,  no  peace  on  earth 
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From  those  loud  gloomy  clamoui's  fell, 

And  mingled  with  their  dark  farewell. 

The  dreadful  drama  now  was  past, 

Save  one  the  closing  act,  and  last ; 

I  could  have  thought  that  demons  stood, 

Not  men,  around  the  scene  of  blood. 

Hard  by  the  block,  a  brutal  slave 

Was  leaning  on  his  giant  glaive. 

Whose  blade  of  breadth  and  massy  weight 

Seemed  for  a  mortal  arm  too  great, 

And  might  have  been  a  bulky  brand 

Fit  for  primeval  Titan's  hand. 

And  spears,  and  steeds,  and  banners  spread 

Their  silk  and  steel  above  my  head, 

As  the  grim  soldiers  clustered  nigh 

To  see  the  captured  rebel  die. 

Though  from  the  crowd  was  heard  no  sigh, 

Yet  grief  there  was  iii  every  eye, 

And  there  was  awe  in  every  face 

That  gathered  round  the  slaughter  place, 

Because  the  doom  of  one  so  young 

Had  melted  hearts  and  nerves  unstrung. 

It  was  no  time  the  earth  to  leave, 

A  glowing,  glorious  summer  eve, 

And  the  sun's  rays  so  brightly  clear 

With  purple  lustre  gilt  the  spear, 

And  lingered  o'er  the  western  wave. 

As  if  they  wahed  for  the  brave 
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And  beautiful,  who  lived  as  yet, 

More  soon  than  even  the  sun  to  set, 

Though  the  next  morn's  awakened  ray 

Would  not  arouse  the  senseless  clay 

Of  him  that  gazed  upon  the  plain 

And  sky,  he  should  not  see  again. 

'Tis  sweet,  though  sad,  to  watch  the  death 

Of  those  who  render  up  their  breath. 

As  though  it  were  a  password  given 

To  open  wide  the  gates  of  heaven. 

My  brother  laid  his  mantle  down, 

And  doffed  his  belt  with  rubies  strown. 

And  laid  his  neck  and  shoulders  bare. 

As  ivory  or  marble  fair. 

Where  clustered  in  a  shining  crowd 

His  ringlets,  like  a  golden  cloud  ; 

And  then  he  bent  his  knee,  and  prayed, 

While  all  the  time  upon  the  blade. 

The  falchion's  blade,  his  looks  were  fixed, 

Thoueh  few  the  thousfhts  of  earth  that  mixed 

With  his  devotion's  solemn  swell. 

More  sad  than  mortal's  tongue  can  tell. 

It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 

The  depth  of  his  serenity. 

That  bosom  must  have  been  of  steel 

That  then  would  have  refused  to  feel. 

For  that  doomed  youth,  while  bending  there, 

So  maidenly,  so  slight  and  fair. 
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And  yet  so  tranquil  and  so  brave, 
Though  kneeling  by  his  gaping  grave. 
I  know  to  my  bewildered  eyes 
He  seemed  a  son  of  Paradise, 
A  thing  of  light,  a  child  of  day. 
The  bright  antithesis  of  clay. 
With  sable  robe  and  eye  of  fire 
There  stood  a  stern  and  gloomy  friar. 
Whose  pale  brow  mocked  at  human  woe, 
Whose  thin  lip  curled  at  all  below ; 
A  massive  crucifix  he  raised, 
Whose  wood  with  gold  and  opal  blazed, 
And  bade  my  brother's  free  born  limb 
In  penitence  to  bow  to  him  ; 
But  never  limner's  art  portrayed 
The  lofty  scorn  his  face  displayed. 
When  he  first  saw  through  brand  and  spear 
The  dark  confessor's  cowl  appear. 
"  Away,  I  ask  not  thee  to  bless, 
And  I  have  nothing  to  confess. 
What  hath  my  soul  to  do  with  thee  ? 
And  why  should  I  bow  down  to  see 
This  insult  linked  to  those  before, 
An  impious  mockery  the  more  ? 
I  am  a  Christian,  was  a  man, 
And  shall  be  nothing  soon,  I  can 
Cry  unto  Him  my  form  that  made. 
Without  a  muffled  mummer's  aid." 

c 
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The  Priest  shrunk  back,  without  a  word, 

He  muttered,  but  no  sound  was  heard  ; 

The  fascination  of  the  snake. 

The  spell  of  might,  he  could  not  break, 

Because  he  feared  and  hated  truth, 

And  trembled  at  the  dying  youth. 

A  soldier,  savage,  rough,  and  rude, 

Whose  raven  charger  near  us  stood. 

Rode  up,  and  with  a  brutal  hand 

Struck  at  him  with  his  sheathed  brand ; 

"  Blaspheming  heretic,"  said  he, 

"  Receive  this  recompense  from  me." 

His  eye  one  single  moment  blazed, 

Then  on  the  ruffian  calmly  gazed. 

With  look  so  sad,  yet  sweetly  calm. 

It  seemed  like  Heaven's  angelic  balm. 

"  May  God  forgive  thee,  friend,"  he  said, 

"  This  wanton  insult  to  the  dead, 

Or  dying,  who  am  forced  to  be 

The  sport  of  wolves,  or  worms,  or  thee." 

To  me  he  turned  his  pallid  face, 

A  last  long  look,  a  last  embrace, 

And  at  the  block  his  neck  he  bent, 

With  quiet  that  might  seem  content. 

The  headsman's  coarse  hand  rudely  twined 

The  silken  locks  that  flowed  behind. 

Baring  to  each  near  beholder 

Neck  of  white  and  snowy  shoulder. 
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Then  the  weapon  hung  on  high, 
Gleaming  to  the  faded  sky. 
Down  it  fell,  a  mighty  blow, 
Heavy  on  the  block  below. 
Cleaving  at  a  stroke  in  twain 
Nerve  and  muscle,  bone  and  vein. 
Up  the  body  sprang,  and  back, 
Leaving  there  a  gory  track. 
As  the  proud  head's  locks  were  laid 
Underneath  the  dripping  blade, 
And  a  fountain  dark  of  blood 
Stained  the  turf  with  purple  flood. 
All  was  silent,  all  was  o'er. 
And  I  heard  and  saw  no  more. 
1848. 
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PRIVATE  SPEECH  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

FROM   THE  GREEK. 

'  O W  list  to  me,  ye  dicasts  all,  I  tell  a  tale 
of  woe  — 
A  shocking  robbery  and  fraud  on  Chry- 
sippus,  and  Co. 
A  bark  was  to  Byzantium  bound,  on  board  was 

Phormion, 
And  in  the  good  ship's  locker  lay  the  borrowed 

Xpl/fTlOJ'. 

In  port  the  ship  at  length  arrived,  no  market  there 

was  found, 
And  on  the  passage  back  again  the  sailors  all  were 

drowned ; 
Save  Lampis,  who  escaped  with  some  others  in  a  boat. 
For  those  who  are  for  hanging  born  will  never  cease 

to  float. 
The  story's  long  which  Phormion  with  Lampis  did 

contrive, 
But  every  word  of  it  is  false,  as  sure  as  Fm  alive. 
Moreover  at  Byzantium  this  Lampis  did  one  morn 
Freight,  duty  free,  a  galley  light  with  golden  Thra- 

cian  corn, 
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And  sold  it  at  Acanthus,  while  to  purchase  pecks 

of  flour, 
The  Odeon  ye  filled  in  crowds,  and  high  Pirsean 

tower.* 
In  proof  that  I  have  told  the  truth  these  documents 

receive, 
And  read  them,  worthy  clerk,  that  these  good  dicasts 

may  believe. 

*  The  Byzantines  allowed  corn  to  be  exported  duty  free 
from  their  city  for  the  Athenian  market,  but  Lampis  at  tlie 
very  time  of  a  great  famine  in  Attica,  purchased  a  cargo  of 
corn  at  Byzantium,  and  cleared  it  duty  free,  as  if  for  the 
supply  of  Athens,  but  sold  it  at  the  port  of  Acanthus. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

HE  Aztecs  have  mustered  their  mighty 

arrav. 
All  the  tribes  that  acknowledge  their 
Emperor's  sway. 
Montezuma  has  issued  his  royal  command 
To  destroy  the  white  strangers  who  plunder  the  land. 
Ten  thousand  gay  banners  are  waving  on  high, 
While  a  myriad  of  spears  lift  their  heads  to  the  sky. 
The  feather-work  mail,  and  the  helmet  of  gold, 
To  the  blaze  of  the  daylight  their  glories  unfold. 
But  the  Spaniards,  in  number  five  hundred,  advance. 
With  the  long  barrelled  musket,  the  falchion,  and 

lance. 
While  twenty  good  knights  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
Spur  their  well  managed  coursers  to  victory  on. 
And  the  Indians  crave  aid  from  their  idol,  the  Sun, 
For  they  think  that  the  horse  and  his  rider  are  one ; 
Dismayed  by  the  cannon,  the  Aztecs  proclaim 
That  the  white  man  is  lord  of  the  lightning's  red  flame ; 
Yet  with  arrow  and  javelin  they  darken  the  air, 
And  rush  on  like  the  tiger  aroused  from  his  lair. 
And  in  vain  flash  the  swords  of  the  infantry  brave, 
They  are  swept  far  away  like  a  bark  on  the  wave. 
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And  in  vain  ring  the  muskets  and  cannons  around, 
Castile's  glittering  banner  that  waves  on  the  mound; 
But  the  champion  of  Leon  has  levelled  his  spear, 
Hernando  de  Cortes,  Castile's  cavalier ; 
And  the  cry  of  St.  lago  peals  loud  o'er  the  war. 
And  each  scymitar  flashes  as  bright  as  a  star. 
Lo!  The  Chief  is  struck  down  by  Velasquez's  broad 

blade, 
And  his  standard  in  triumph  aloft  is  displayed, 
And  the  battle  is  over,  the  flight  is  begun, 
Yet  the  carnage  shall  last  till  the  set  of  the  Sun. 
Hark  I  the  pavement  of  Mexico  rings  to  the  feet 
Of  the  cavalry  dashing  along  the  steep  street ; 
And  see  you  yon  temple,  whose  pinnacle  high, 
The  shrine  of  the  War  God,  ascends  to  the  sky  ? 
The  flag  of  Castile  from  its  summit  is  flying, 
The  priests  at  the  foot  of  their  altar  are  lying ; 
And  one  mighty  leader  this  conquest  hath  won  ; 
'Tis  Hernando  de  Cortes,  the  knight  of  Leon. 
1846. 
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THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


WAS  in  the  dark  and  stormy  time 
Of  England's  civil  strife, 
When  woe,  and  want,  and  grief,  and 
crime, 
And  misery  were  rife. 

The  summer  day  was  long  and  bright, 

The  waving  grass  was  green, 
While  raged  the  stern  and  fatal  fight, 

Amid  the  rural  scene. 

The  battle  fierce  was  fought  and  won. 

The  vanquished  squadrons  fled, 
But  long  before  the  fray  was  done, 

The  field  was  gory  red. 

Tlie  wild  flower  felt  its  cup  fill  high 

With  life-drops  of  the  slain, 
And  drooped  its  gentle  head  to  die 

Upon  the  reeking  plain. 

The  very  summer  insects  then. 

Upon  their  frightened  way. 
Were  stained  anew  by  dying  men. 

Whose  forms  above  them  la3'. 
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The  gaudy  painted  butterfly, 

A  light  and  airy  thing, 
Took  blood  into  the  sunny  sky, 

Upon  each  sullied  wing. 

The  stream  ran  red,  the  crimsoned  ground, 

Where  lived  a  mangled  few, 
Showed,  when  the  eye  was  flung  around. 

That  sullen,  lurid  hue. 

The  trampled  earth  confessed  the  mark 

Of  many  a  courser's  tread. 
And  on  its  bosom,  cold  and  stark. 

Were  stretched  the  soldiers  dead. 

The  Sun  went  down  ;  the  Moon  arose, 

And  cast  a  ghastly  glare 
On  the  stern  lineaments  of  those 

Who  slept  so  silent  there. 

Beside  the  stream  the  warriors  lie. 

The  moonbeams  glimmer  pale 
Upon  their  iron  panoply. 

And  gild  their  broken  mail. 

The  white  plumed  helmets  glitter  proud, 

The  falchions  broad  are  bare. 
The  corslets  of  the  sleeping  crowd 

Reflect  the  moonlight  glare. 
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The  casque  of  steel  was  donned  in  vain, 

It  could  not  save  its  lord, 
And  what  avails  it  to  the  slain, 

That  keen  and  trusty  sword  ? 

The  slaughtered  steed  lay  by  his  side, 
Who  o'er  the  barb  had  reigned, 

The  tattered  blazonry  of  pride 
The  bannerman  retained. 

The  hand  that  held  the  sword  and  spear, 

Now  takes  its  final  rest, 
The  ringlets  of  the  cavalier 

Flow  o'er  his  foeman's  breast. 

The  noble,  and  the  zealot  stern, 

The  beautiful  and  brave. 
Since  life's  wild  light  hath  ceased  to  burn, 
Are  brothers  in  the  grave. 

Day  dawns,  and  yet  they  will  not  wake, 
Nor  hear  the  mourner's  wail, 

All  lying  in  that  crimson  lake, 
So  haughty,  and  so  pale. 

1848. 
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CiESAR  PASSING  THE  RUBICON. 

>HY  do  mine  eagles  halt,  my  veterans  quail, 
As  my  first  cohorts  reach  thelonely  vale  ? 
Is  this  the  Rubicon  ?  it  is,  each  rank 
Has  stayed  its  march  beside  the  river's  bank. 
Here  shall  I  stay,  shall  here  my  triumphs  end, 
Foe  to  myself — to  senators  a  friend  ? 
Shall  I,  unconquered  by  the  northern  spear, 
At  their  harsh  mandate  check  my  stern  career  ? 
Shall  I,  inglorious,  back  to  Gallia  go  ? 
Pride  and  ambition  prompt  the  answer  :  No. 
Rome  must  receive  a  chief,  whose  warlike  hand 
Has  won  such  battles  for  his  father's  land ; 
The  sword  affords  a  sceptre  for  my  clasp. 
And  Tarquin's  diadem  awaits  my  grasp. 
Advance,  my  standard-bearer,  soldiers  on. 
For  Caesar's  steed  has  passed  the  Rubicon  ! 
On,  comrades,  on,  to  seek  our  well  loved  home. 
Your  leader  vows  to  die,  or  reign  in  Rome  ! 
1845. 
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ON  NAPOLEON'S  MEMORY. 

R  O  U  D  is  the  tomb  that  hides  the 
mould'ring  form 
Of  him  whose  reign  was  battle,  siege, 
and  storm. 
Small  is  the  cell  and  silent  hermitage 
Of  him  whose  spirit  not  a  world  could  cage. 
Earth  of  the  conquered  victor  holds  the  clay, 
His  eagle  spirit  long  has  past  away. 
Still  longer  has  from  Europe's  neck  been  broke 
'J'he  chain  Napoleon  forged,  the  iron  yoke. 
Yet  the  dead  lion  still  the  jackals  brave, 
And  curs  still  howl  detraction  o'er  his  grave ; 
And  spiders  foul  their  sland'rous  webs  have  spun 
Above  the  grave  that  holds  Earth's  greatest  Son. 
Ye  conquered  not  Napoleon,  'twas  not  ye — 
Who  now  calumniate  his  memory. 
Ye  plucked  not  from  his  throne  the  warrior  lord ; 
'Twas  Winter  humbled  him,  and  not  the  sword, 
Far  less  the  venomed  tongue  and  envious  pen, 
Of  those  who  class  him  now  with  common  men. 
Unmatched  in  glory,  and  unmatched  in  might 
He  blazed  a  comet  and  he  set  in  night, 
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lie  shone  a  sun,  he  vanished  like  a  star, 
The  star  of  conquest,  and  the  sun  of  war. 
Then  slander  not  his  memory,  for  blame 
And  praise  of  mortals  are  to  him  the  same. 

1847. 


THE  DEATH  OF  YOUNG  ROMELI. 

;PON  the  heights  of  Bardon-fell 
The  hunter's  horn  was  peahng, 
<^i^^^    And  far  below,  through  brake  and  dell 
The  silver  Wharfe  was  stealing. 

At  Embsay  too  the  echoes  told 
The  convent  bell  was  ringing, 
And  on  the  broad  and  lonely  wold 
A  youthful  voice  was  singing. 

Where  rolls  the  Wharfe  with  roaring  sound, 

And  where  ascends  the  spray. 
As  through  the  rough  and  rocky  mound 

The  river  cleaves  its  way, 

Young  Romeli  upon  the  steep 

With  hawk  and  hound  appeared, 
He  hghtly  took  the  fearful  leap. 

And  half  the  chasm  cleared. 

Why  did  no  friendly  spectre  rise 

To  scare  him  from  the  wave, 
On  which  he  looks  with  careless  eyes. 

Though  soon  to  be  his  grave  ? 
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His  foot  was  free,  his  courage  high, 

His  spirits  past  control ; 
Soon  lost  to  all  but  memory, 

He  lived  but  in  the  soul. 

His  noble  blood  and  lineage  proud 

The  ruthless  waters  scorn, 
While  by  the  torrent  roaring  loud 

His  lifeless  form  is  borne. 

On  Bolton  bank,  where  that  fair  boy, 

A  bhghted  blossom,  lay, 
His  mother  made  her  mournful  joy 

To  raise  a  proud  abbaye. 

And  still  while  Bardon-fell  we  see, 

And  silver  Wharfe  shall  flow. 
The  peasant  of  young  Romeli 

Shall  tell  the  tale  of  woe. 

1846. 
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IS 


"^fl  HE  vulgar  soul,  the  common  mind, 


^w^j^^^v*    By  earthly  curb  and  chain  confined, 
i^Sr^S^    How  can  they  know  the  anguish  keen 

Of  loftier  souls,  by  them  unseen  ; 

Or  understand  the  tortures  stern 

Of  those  whom  nobler  passions  burn, 

Who  like  Prometheus  on  his  rock 

Endure  and  brave  destruction's  shock, 

Or  with  Orestes'  fated  eye 

Behold  the  furies  hovering  nigh  ? 

The  prisoned  eagle  longs  to  soar 

Among  the  rolling  clouds  once  more, 

He  sees  the  cage,  he  feels  the  chain. 

In  haughty  grief  and  proud  disdain  ; 

And  though  to  him  no  more  is  given 

To  gaze  upon  the  vault  of  heaven, 

No  more  his  glorious  wings  to  sweep 

Above  the  soUtary  deep, 

Or  turn  his  bright,  undaunted  eye 

Upon  the  solar  majesty  ; 

Yet  still  the  captive  spurns  the  cage, 

And  flaps  the  bars  with  frantic  rage, 

For  dear  to  him  is  liberty, 

And  death  itself  shall  set  him  free. 
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Thus  lofty  spirits  silent  mourn, 
Till  from  their  bondage  they  are  torn, 
And  hate  their  prison  house  of  clay, 
Till  it  and  life  are  passed  away. 
The  earth  is  for  a  sordid  mind, 
A  spirit  of  the  baser  kind, 
A  purer  soul  must  soar  above 
'Mid  elements  of  endless  love. 
Such  is  the  fixed  decree  of  fate. 
For  joy  is  love,  and  woe  is  hate  ; 
O  thou  of  power  undenied, 
Thou  mighty  master-passion,  pride  ! 
Thou  awful  nobleness  of  mind 
In  human  breasts  so  hard  to  find  I 
Though  joy  may  turn  to  sorrow  strange, 
And  fondest  love  to  hatred  change, 
Yet  pride  can  still  the  bosom  sway, 
When  hope  and  love  have  passed  away  ; 
And  still  the  heart  and  spirit  share 
With  envy  pale,  and  fell  despair. 
Though  men  have  oft  confounded  thee 
With  mean  and  earth-born  vanity  ; 
Thou  art  a  passion  of  the  sky. 
Ethereal  essence  from  on  high. 
Few  are  the  souls  to  thee  allied, 
Thou  pure,  immeasurable  pride. 
Thou  art  an  empire  and  a  throne 
To  him  who  bows  to  God  alone, 

1) 
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Who  courts  destruction  and  the  grave. 
Rather  than  live,  and  hve  a  slave  ; 
Who  will  not  let  his  spirit  quail, 
Who  will  not  bend  his  knee  to  Baal, 
Nor  bow  before  a  despot's  word. 
Nor  own  a  pontiff  as  his  lord, 
Nor  God's  own  image  so  debase 
As  to  hurl  reason  from  her  place, 
To  close  his  eyes,  and  ope  his  ears, 
And  yield  blind  faith  to  all  he  hears ; 
To  stoop  obedient  to  the  ground, 
As  crouches  'neath  the  lash  the  hound, 
And  of  his  soul  resign  the  rule 
To  priest  or  tyrant,  knave  or  fool. 
No  ruthless  sword,  no  sceptre  toy, 
Avails  the  spirit  to  destroy  ; 
Which  spite  of  scaffolds,  dungeons,  chains, 
Its  immortality  retains. 
O  what  are  crowns,  and  thrones,  and  power 
Beyond  the  pageant  of  an  hour  ? 
Kings  are  but  men,  and  men  but  dust, 
Then  why  in  things  so  fragile  trust  ? 
When  time,  and  man,  and  earth,  have  perished  all, 
The  soul  will  triumph  to  be  freed  from  thrall ; 
Burst  from  the  bonds  of  matter  and  of  earth. 
The  body's  death  shall  be  the  spirit's  birth ; 
The  soarinof  soul  from  fetters  then  set  free 
Shall  mingle  with  thy  deep.  Eternity ! 
1845. 
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THE  LAKE. 

ALM  and  cool  and  glassy  clear 
Are  the  waters  of  the  mere, 
Where  their  thirst  the  wild  deer  slake 

In  the  broad  pellucid  lake, 

Like  a  sheet  of  crystal  spread 

Over  many  a  weedy  bed, 

Over  many  a  rocky  cell 

Hollowed  like  an  ocean  shell, 

Where  the  tiny  wavelets  break, 

Dwellings  of  the  water  snake. 

And  the  gentle  ripples  plash 

On  the  shore  with  noiseless  dash. 

As  the  pigmy  billows  reach 

Up  the  bright  and  pebbly  beach ; 

There  the  sunbeam's  parting  ray 

Sheds  the  last  farewell  of  day. 

Purpling  with  its  rosy  gleam 

Tranquil  lake  and  brawling  stream. 

But,  when  solar  glories  die, 

Cynthia  rising  in  the  sky, 

Silver-shining  queen  of  night. 

Throws  a  path  of  golden  light 

On  the  sleeping  lake  beneath. 

Fanned  to  rest  by  zephyr's  breath  ; 

Then  the  dash  of  moonlit  oars 

Gent]y  wakes  the  silent  shores, 
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While  from  skiff  or  white  winged  barge, 

Voyaging  the  waters  large, 

Wafted  by  the  breeze  afar, 

Plaintive  sounds  the  sweet  guitar, 

Or  the  song  from  lips  as  bright 

As  the  radiant  queen  of  night. 

Far  from  grandeur's  gilded  toys 

Are  the  sentimental  joys 

Of  the  calm,  romantic  lake  ; 

There,  with  naught  the  spell  to  break, 

Safe  from  danger,  grief,  and  fear, 

Who  would  from  such  pleasures  steer  ? 

Disappointment  and  distress 

Cannot  cloud  the  happiness 

Of  the  few  that  skim  the  deep, 

When  the  world  is  locked  in  sleep. 

Let  the  boisterous  crew  rejoice 

In  their  rude,  unmeaning  noise ; 

Let  the  busy  sons  of  care 

Sneer  at  bliss  they  will  not  share  ; 

Let  them  prate  of  time  mispent, 

And  of  pleasures  indolent ; 

Close  observers  still  will  find 

Sentiment  impi*ove  the  mind. 

Ye  who  are  of  sterner  clay 

From  such  scenes  may  turn  away, 

Toil  like  bees,  like  moles  despise, 

All  who  are  not  worldly  wise. 

1846. 
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LINES 

ON'  Tin:  APl'EARAN'CE  OF   NATL'RIC   DURING  A 
IIOAK  FROST. 

iHE  coming  day  hath  paled  the  fires  of 

js^i^y^^   The  gorgeous  east  with  ruddy  beams  is 

bright, 
I'pou  the  surface  of  the  sluggish  stream 
The  wintry  sun  hath  cast  a  feeble  gleam. 
But  whence  this  spangled  radiance  o'er  the  land  ? 
Hath  some  enchanter  waved  his  potent  wand, 
And  spread  with  sparkling  crystal  thrown  around 
The  shrubs,  the  giant  trees,  the  verdant  ground  ? 
Should  huge  Potosi's  mines  at  once  display 
Their  hoarded  treasures  to  the  light  of  day, 
Should  Valparaiso  yield  his  precious  store, 
And  dark  Golgonda  hide  his  wealth  no  more, 
Could  they  outrival  each  ephem'ral  gem 
That  graces  nature's  wintry  diadem  ? 
Where  late  the  pine  and  elm  tree  met  our  eyes, 
Do  columns  now,  and  stately  domes  arise ; 
In  gothic  intricacy  oft  combined, 
The  spire  decked  roofs  and  pinnacles  are  twined. 
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Lines  on  a  Hoar  Frost. 


l»ut  in  description  is  the  poet  lost 
Who  paints  the  early  glories  of  the  frost. 
Broad  shines  the  sun,  the  fairy  vision  fades ; 
No  sparkling  mantle  decks  the  leafless  glades, 
And  on  the  site  of  that  frail  grandeur  now 
The  wind  but  dallies  with  the  hawthorn  bough. 
Thus  fancy's  hopes  and  day  dreams  melt  away 
Beneath  the  rule  of  truth's  severer  sway  ; 
Each  disenchantment  sadder  than  the  last, 
They  leave  to  memory  but  to  mourn  the  past. 
1816. 
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THE  PRINCESS  OF  PRUSSIA, 

HE  courtiers  are  met  for  a  festival  high, 
There  is  mirth  on  each  lip,  there  is  joy 
in  each  eye ; 

And  jewels  are  gleaming,  and  snowy  plumes  wave 
O'er  the  young  and  the  nohle,  the  fair  and  the  brave, 
And  the  harp  and  the  lyre,  attuned  to  the  song, 
Pour  a  strain  of  wild  melody  floating  along. 
For  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  whose  name  and  whose 

praise 
Form  the  theme  of  the  poet's  and  minstrel's  lays, 
With  her  well  beloved  consort  enthroned  by  her  side. 
Sits  amidst  regal  splendour,  a  beautiful  bride. 
But  the  guards  have  all  opened  a  path  to  the  throne. 
And  a  grey  headed  man  has  approached  it  alone. 
He  brings  her  no  pearls  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
But  a  wreath  of  fresh  flowers,  the  pride  of  the  lea, 
From  the  home  of  her  childhood;  the  chaplet  she  lifts. 
And  its  blossoms  to  her  are  the  choicest  of  gifts. 
A  year  has  departed ;  the  courtiers  are  gone  ; 
The  Princess  is  sitting  in  sorrow  alone. 
For  the  young  and  the  haughty,  the  noble  and  brave. 
The  field  is  their  couch,  and  the  trench  is  their  grave. 
Her  husband  is  absent,  his  country's  firm  shield, 
He  leads  on  the  Prussian  array  to  the  field. 
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On  the  very  same  day,  at  the  very  same  hour, 
The  old  man  has  brought  her  each  bright  summer 

flower ; 
A  bracelet  of  rubies  he  placed  by  the  throne, 
'Twas  to  prove  the  true  hearts  of  her  people  her  own. 
Now  peace  is  restored,  and  the  land  smiles  again, 
And  the  tall  corn  has  gilded  the  red  battle-plain ; 
But  where  is  the  Princess  ?  alas,  she  is  fled, 
And  her  consort  is  watching  the  tomb  of  the  dead. 
And  the  flowers  from  the  dales  where  her  childhood 

had  strayed. 
Those  flowers  on  her  grave  has  the  messenger  laid, 
And  the  old  man  departed,  with  grief  on  his  brow 
To  see  one  so  young  and  so  lovely  laid  low. 
1846. 
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THE  MAIDEN  OF  MAERLOR. 


FROM  THE  WELSH. 


I  HE   sun   glitters   bright  amid  crescent 
and  star. 
But  the  maiden  of  Maerlor  is  fairer  by  far ; 
The  foam  wreaths  of  Deva  are  dark  to  her  brow, 
Which  rivals  in  whiteness  the  pure  mountain  snow ; 
The  gems  of  Golgonda  are  dull  to  her  eyes, 
Which  shine  with  a  radiance  as  clear  as  the  skies, 
The  rose  lends  its  perfume  and  bloom  to  her  cheek, 
And  her  lips  of  bright  coral  in  melody  speak ; 
She  moves  in  an  atmosphere  floating  in  light. 
And  music  that  charms  both  the  ear  and  the  sight. 
1847. 
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OULD  that  I  had  never  loved  thee  I 

Since  that  love  was  all  in  vain, 
Would  that  glance  had  never  moved  me  I 
Since  it  led  to  grief  and  pain. 

Now  the  fairy  dream  is  broken, 

And  the  vision  passed  away, 
And  a  word  as  yet  unspoken 

I  may  venture  now  to  say. 

Lonely  flows  the  Guadalquiver, 

Lone  the  peaks  of  Delphi  old, 
Chill  the  snow  banked  Alpine  river, 

But  my  heart  is  far  more  cold. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  sorrow  ? 

What  have  I  to  do  with  fear  ? 
Are  thy  joys  or  woes,  to-morrow, 

Worth  a  single  smile  or  tear  ? 

I  had  thought  no  tears  were  hidden, 
I  had  thought  their  springs  were  dry. 

But,  alas,  they  start  unbidden 
From  the  fountains  of  the  eye. 
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Only  let  me  strike,  for  glory, 

Freedom's  foes  with  vengeful  steel. 

Leaving  but  this  transient  story 
Of  the  pangs  which  now  I  feel. 

Let  me  die  amidst  the  thunder 
Of  the  stern  and  fatal  fray, 

While  the  nations,  lost  in  wonder, 
Shrink  in  terror  and  dismay. 

Let  my  sword  then  cease  its  labour, 
Or  regretted,  or  abhorred  ; 

Little  pleasure  had  the  sabre. 
And  as  little  had  its  lord. 

1847. 
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BASIL.       A   POEM. 


IS  easy,  when  set  off,  through  thick  and 
thin 
To  dash;  the  hardest  thing  is  to  begin. 
Commencements  always  a  debutant  tease, 
And  so  we  plunge  at  once  "  in  medias  res."  , 
First,  Basil  was  a  Welshman ;  secondly, 
Our  hero,  as  he  well  deserves  to  be. 

II. 

Basil  was  young  and  handsome ;  and  at  school 
Was  neither  classed  a  prodigy  nor  fool; 
Nor  did  he  ever  make  the  least  pretence 
To  an  uncommon  share  of  common  sense ; 
And  he  encouraged  much  the  cabbage  trade, 
By  smoking  bad  cigars  in  Britain  made. 

III. 

While  speaking  of  the  pedagogue's  profession. 
Our  readers  may  excuse  a  slight  digression. 
Though  many  have  to  all  the  race  aversion, 
A  shoolmaster's  a  very  useful  person. 
But  sometimes  goaded  on  by  imps  satanical, 
He  takes  upon  himself  to  be  tyrannical. 
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IV. 


Of  brutal  pedagogues  Charles  Dickens  drew 
A  picture,  which,  alas,  was  but  too  true, 
And  busied  in  the  self  same  occupation 
Are  many  like  to  Squeers,  except  in  station  ; 
For  many  a  schoolmaster,  as  it  appears, 
Is  a  more  dignified  and  learned  Squeers. 

V. 

There  is  a  kind  of  mental  cruelty. 
Can  crush  the  mind,  and  leave  the  body  free. 
Thus  oft  we  find  a  scholar,  versed  in  letters. 
His  spirit  broken,  and  his  mind  in  fetters. 
'Tis  hard  to  break  the  viewless  chains  that  roll 
Their  adamantine  coils  around  the  soul. 

VI. 

In  such  was  Basil  bound  ;  the  subtle  chain 
A  friend  had  tried  to  break,  but  tried  in  vain. 
He  had  been  schooled  to  blind  obedience, 
And  warned  'gainst  reason  and  'gainst  common 

sense, 
For  his  instructors  feared  the  simple  youth 
Would  see  their  baseness  by  the  light  of  truth. 

VII. 

In  vain  for  Basil's  friend  with  ceaseless  toil 
Had  crafty  Jesuits  spread  the  wily  coil ; 
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Each  subterfuge  was  tried,  with  declamation, 
Which  faiUng-,  they  essayed  intimidation, 
In  vain,  they  banished  their  opponent  hateful, 
And  for  the  favour  he  was  truly  grateful. 

VIII. 

Well,  after  picking  up  some  classic  knowledge. 
And  some  good  maxims,  Basil  went  to  college. 
He  went  with  good  advice,  no  doubt,  in  plenty. 
His  years  being  something  'twixt  nineteen  and  twenty 
I  can't  explain  the  cause  why  good  advice 
Is  generally  forgotten  in  a  trice. 

IX. 

Youths  seldom  take  advice,  perhaps,  'tis  funny, 

I  can't  say  that  they  do  the  same  with  money, 

For  every  one  will  give  advice  to  you. 

But  who  will  take  it  ?  but  a  very  few. 

And  those  that  take  advice  are  often  "  sold," 

So  therefore  counsel's  less  esteemed  than  gold. 

X. 

It  always  was  so,  and  you  may  be  sure 

A  college  is  a  world  in  miniature ; 

It  has  its  changes,  episodes  of  life. 

Its  wordy  wars,  its  factions,  and  its  strife ; 

A  sort  of  starting  post  in  life's  great  race, 

It  is  a  world,  but  circumscribed  in  space. 
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XI. 

How  Basil  played  at  billiards,  smoked,  and  boated, 
How  oft  the  Isis  calm  his  skiff  had  floated. 
Whether  he  rose  to  work,  or  idle  slept, 
How  many  chapels  in  a  week  he  kept, 
Matters  but  little  ;  we  must  not  forget. 
He  got  but  moderately  into  debt. 

XII. 

Hunting  was  too  expensive  for  his  purse, 
Betting  and  gambling  too  he  knew  were  worse, 
And  tandem  driving,  champagne  breakfasts  too, 
He  could  not  manage,  though  he  tried  to  do ; 
He  lost  some  very  bigoted  opinions. 
When  first  he  left  his  schoolmaster's  dominions. 

XIII. 

But  soon  he  wanted  all  his  self-possession, 

And  more  than  that,  in  choosing  a  profession. 

First,  with  an  academical  degree, 

'Twould  be  nonsensical  to  go  to  sea; 

His  brother  had  a  penchant  for  the  ocean. 

Besides,  in  truth,  he  didn't  like  the  notion. 

XIV. 

Next  came  the  bar;  he  hurried  up  to  town, 
And  liked  the  wig,  and  the  forensic  gown. 
But  thought  the  crystal  streams  of  law  were  muddy. 
And  did  not  much  admire  incessant  study ; 
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He  doubted  too  the  style  of  his  oration, 
If  in  the  house,  and  skill  in  legislation. 

XV. 

He  liked  the  army,  and  its  uniform 

Of  scarlet,  more  than  battle,  siege,  and  storm, 

Dinners  and  balls,  chablis,  champagne,  and  sillery, 

And  had  a  friend  a  captain  of  artillery. 

But  was  too  old  to  purchase  a  commission. 

Besides  he  couldn't  get  from  home  permission. 

XVI. 

A  doctor  he  might  be,  but  ere  he  tried, 

"  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs"  he  would  have  cried  ; 

So  from  gold  headed  canes,  drugs,  and  gum  mastic, 

He  turned ;  he  might  be  an  ecclesiastic ; 

But,  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  could  not 

Hunt  tufts,  so  others  all  the  livings  got. 

XVII. 

Some  of  his  friends  were  high,  and  some  low 

church, 
Both  Basil  feared  might  leave  him  in  the  lurch, 
And  since  he  could  not  don  the  garb  of  war. 
He  thought  that  he  would  study  for  the  bar, 
Then  he  became  of  law  a  daily  reader, 
And  took  some  lessons  from  a  special  pleader. 
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xviir. 

Then  he  was  called,  and  hastened  with  his  chief 
Around  the  circuit,  hunting  for  a  brief. 
From  town  to  town  he  flew,  and  court  to  court, 
But,  with  no  work,  grew  weary  of  the  sport ; 
Until  Dame  Fortune  somewhat  changed  his  station. 
And  made  him  wealthy  by  a  speculation. 

XIX. 

"  How  came  this  stroke  of  fortune ;  did  he  break 
Frescati's  bank  ?  "   exclaims  some  anxious  rake; 
It  was  a  railway ;  if  the  name  you  ask  us, 
'Twas  the  Grand  Cairo  junction  with  Damascus. 
The  sum  he  gained  at  once  the  mind  astounds. 
It  was  not  less  than  ninety  thousand  pounds. 

XX. 

He  formed,  and  acted,  up  to,  an  intention, 
To  quit  the  law  with  this  retiring  pension. 
Law's  rather  dry,  T  wonder  who'd  deny  it, 
If  they're  disposed  to  do  so,  let  them  ti'y  it. 
But  tastes,  from  intellectual  disparity, 
Are  somewhat  noted  for  dissimilarity. 

XXI. 

'Twas  strange  to  see,  when  wealthy  first  they  found 

him, 
How  soon  the  tribe  of  sycophants  were  round  him ; 

E 
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B)'^  their  advice,  and  under  their  direction, 
He  set  to  work  to  carry  an  election, 
And  bartered  gold,  and  Bank  of  England  notes 
For  conscientious,  independent  votes. 

XXII. 

Jackdaws  he  bought,  canaries,  cricket  bats, 

And  got  a  large  menagerie  of  cats  ; 

He  gave  the  worthy  voters  treats  ad  libitum. 

And  even  bribes,  although  the  laws  prohibit  'em. 

He  got  his  seat  in  spite  of  competition, 

But  was  turned  out  forthwith  by  a  petition. 

XXIII. 

He  got  among  some  sporting  men,  who  tricked  him 

Upon  the  turf,  delighted  with  their  victim  ; 

But  having  lost  some  thousands  at  the  races, 

He  ne'er  again  revisited  these  places, 

He  hated  all  the  horses  in  creation. 

And  thought  the  turf  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 

XXIV. 

He  did  not  gamble  much,  for  rouge  et  noir 

Howe'er  exciting,  was  to  him  a  bore. 

The  opera,  the  park,  the  morning  calls, 

Filled  up  his  time,  with  dinners  and  with  balls. 

Alas,  poor  Basil,  little  did  he  dream 

One  plot  was  laid  for  him,  or  artful  scheme. 
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XXV. 

Yes,  every  chaperon  at  Basil  looked, 
By  each  match  making  mother  was  he  booked, 
Each  ruse  was  tried  that  had  been  tried  before. 
And  will  be  practised  on  ten  thousand  more, 
While,  in  the  mazes  of  the  joyous  dance. 
Bright  eyes  on  Basil  bent  their  brightest  glance. 

XXVI. 

In  vain  were  all  their  wiles — ferocious  brothers 

Demanding  explanations,  anxious  mothers. 

Who  talked  of  happiness  for  ever  fled. 

For  Basil  seemed  determined  not  to  wed. 

At  last  fair  Adela  de  Montmorency 

Sent  her  fierce  cousin.  Chevalier  de  Gency. 

XXVII. 

De  Gency  was  a  famous  duellist, 

Somehow  his  fatal  bullet  never  missed. 

At  twenty  yards  his  pistol  snuffed  a  candle. 

And  he  was  also  used  the  sword  to  handle, 

With  which  fair  Adela's  notorious  cousin 

Had  killed  five  men,  and  wounded  quite  a  dozen. 

XXVIII. 

This  hero  carried  on  affairs  quite  highly. 
And  bowing,  said  to  Basil  very  drily, 
"  Your  hand's  my  cousin's,  or  your  life  I'll  have, 
So  choose  between  the  altar  and  the  grave." 
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He  then  pulled  up,  and  twisted  his  moustache. 
And  with  his  cane  he  gave  his  boot  a  slash. 

XXIX. 

From  red  to  white,  and  then  from  white  to  red 
Poor  Basil  grew,  in  thought  already  dead, 
When  in  came,  his  perplexity  to  end, 
A  former  schoolfellow,  and  ancient  friend, 
Whom  well  the  Chevalier  de  Gency  knew 
To  be  a  steady  shot,  and  swordsman  too. 

XXX. 

This  friend,  as  soon  as  Basil  had  made  mention 
Of  the  good  Chevalier's  benign  intention, 
Advanced,  and  seized  the  Frenchman  unawares. 
And  kicked  the  valiant  duellist  down  stairs, 
Then  with  one  well  aimed  blow  he  overset  him. 
And  when  De  Gency  sent  a  challenge,  met  him. 

XXXI. 

W^ell,  by  the  Chevalier's  express  request. 

They  fought  with  swords,  which  weapons  pleased 

him  best. 
But  yet,  in  spite  of  his  long  practised  blade, 
The  duellist  was  beaten  at  his  trade. 
For  his  opponent's  point  transfixed  his  arm, 
And  quite  prevented  him  from  doing  harm. 
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xxxii. 

The  season  over,  and  the  weather  hot, 
Our  hero  fancied,  and  he  bought,  a  yacht, 
A  schooner  of  about  three  hundred  tons. 
With  forty  men  and  six  brass  swivel  guns ; 
Then,  with  some  friends,  he  sailed  by  Gibraltar, 
And  also  visited  Corfu,  and  Malta. 

XXXIII. 

Oft  was  he  charmed  by  some  romantic  scene, 
But  was  not  much  in  love  with  quarantine, 
And  thought  the  sanatory  regulations 
A  dreadful  bore  among  these  southern  nations. 
His  great  achievement  was  to  swamp  some  boats, 
Filled  with  Maltese,  and  red  capped  Corfiotes. 

XXXIV. 

Soon  after  this,  in  Naples'  matchless  bay. 
The  yacht  was  moored  one  bright  September  day. 
The  rudder  swarmed  with  lazzaroni  divers. 
For  pauls  and  baocchi  impatient  strivers. 
While  Basil's  crew,  with  swift  and  flashing  oar, 
Impelled  his  well  steered  gig  in  haste  to  shore. 

XXXV. 

Well,  Basil  saw  the  buried  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  the  Mare  Interraneura. 
He  soon  grew  tired  of  the  lazzaroni, 
And  of  the  endless  miles  of  maccaroni : 
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Vesuvius  cut  his  feet,  and  burnt  his  boots, 
And  half  clad  hawkers  worried  him  with  fruits, 

XXXVI. 

Resolved  his  yacht  should  not  entice  him  home, 
He  ordered  horses,  and  set  off  for  Rome  ; 
(But  by  the  bye,  now,  is  it  not  a  pity, 
It's  such  a  way  to  that  "  Eternal  City.") 
All  those  who  wish  to  muse  and  meditate, 
Had  better  keep  without  the  Papal  State. 

XXXVII. 

Could  Juvenal  but  view  his  ancient  town. 

Ye  heavens,  how  he'd  like  to  pull  it  down  ! 

O  Cato,  O  ye  censors,  could  ye  see 

Old  Rome  the  gayest  place  in  Italy  ! 

British  barbarians  riding  o'er  the  plains, 

Where  once  such  savages  were  dragged  in  chains. 

XXXVIII. 

O  classic  Tusculura,  the  huntsman's  horn, 
And  tallyho  are  by  thine  echoes  borne ; 
The  scarlet  train  ride  on  with  wild  delight, 
And  gaping  peasants  marvel  at  the  sight ; 
While  carriages,  all  glitter  and  display, 
Dash  furious  on,  along  the  Appian  way ! 

XXXIX. 

Mark,  the  Birboni  turn  with  anxious  eyes, 
A  new  Milord  is  come  to  victimize ; 
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Now  Basil  careless  views  each  forged  antique, 
Roman,  Etruscan,  Arabesque  or  Greek ; 
An  Englishman  abroad  is  always  treated 
With  due  respect,  that  is,  is  ever  cheated. 

XL. 

I  can't  see  why  the  English  should  be  fond 
Of  Rome,  when  fair  Campania  lies  beyond, 
But  then  the  climate's  very  sweet  and  sunny, 
And  pleasure's  always  to  be  had — for  money, 
And  some  are  fond  of  Rome  for  its  society, 
Where  certainly  you  meet  with  great  variety. 

XLI. 

So  fair  the  land,  intensely  blue  the  sea. 
So  very  bright  the  Sun  of  Italy, 
W^hile  raven  ringlets  rich,  and  faces  fair, 
And  eyes  of  lustrous  black  are  every  where, 
That  really  the  most  prejudiced  might  call 
It  not  so  bad  a  country  after  all. 

XLII. 

Some  Englishmen  resort  there  for  their  health, 

Some  to  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  wealth. 

While  others  go  who've  nothing  else  to  do, 

Exiles  and  outcasts  also  not  a  few  ; 

But  most  unite  in  dissipating  treasure, 

And  with  each  other  vie  in  seeking  pleasure. 
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XLIII. 

Humbug  I  hate,  and  I  detest  hypocrisy, 

Conventionalities,  and  that  ochlocracy 

Of  empty  fashion,  that  for  ever  rules 

The  motley  crowd  of  coxcombs  and  of  fools, 

But  above  all  abhor  a  hypocrite. 

He  cannot  wear  his  mask  except  to  cheat. 

XLIV. 

I  don't  think  Ovid,  Byron,  Moliere, 
Or  Juvenal  have  got  much  good  by  their 
Denouncing  hypocrites  ;  for  furious  foes, 
Like  angry  hornets,  on  the  instant  rose  ; 
For  hypocrites,  by  their  pretended  piety, 
Have  often  got  some  station  in  society. 

XLV. 

To  write  a  string  of  sonnets,  odes,  and  lays, 
And  yet  be  sure  of  universal  praise, 
Examine  well  the  diction,  metre,  time, 
Think  not  of  reason,  only  mind  the  rhyme, 
Blame  none,  but  always  let  your  sole  pretence 
Be  to  write  verse,  and  never  mind  the  sense. 


XLVI. 


Just  scribble  nonsense  ;  it  can  do  no  harm, 
And  no  complacent  hypocrite  alarm, 
For  grammar,  you  will  find  it  needless  lumber, 
And  meaning  serves  your  pages  to  encumber, 
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If  there's  no  meaning,  (like  a  pyramid) 
Tlicy'U  think  that  sometlwig  grand  is  in  it  hid. 

XL  VI  I. 

'Tis  wonderful  how  people  rack  their  brains 
To  find  out  non-existent  things ;  what  pains 
They  take  to  read  a  hieroglyphic  stone, 
Or  understand  a  line  of  Tennyson. 
Well,  giant  humbug  stands  with  flag  unfurled, 
And  hocus  pocus  somehow  sways  the  world. 

XL  VIII. 

But  write  a  single  line,  and  just  begin 
To  speak  'gainst  some  abuse  or  darling  sin. 
And  hornet  critics  hurry  forth  in  swarms. 
And  buzzing  wasps  all  congregate  to  arms; 
You  find  yourself  depicted,  in  a  trice, 
A  foe  to  virtue,  and  a  friend  to  vice. 

XLIX. 

To  hypocrites  alone  applies  my  muse. 
Let  none  but  hypocrites  my  verse  abuse, 
If  any  "  wolf"  will  throw  his  sheepskin  by, 
And  stand  forth  champion  of  hypocrisy, 
I'll  bear  the  lash  with  patience,  all  I  ask 
Is,  that  he'll  lay  aside  his  robe  and  mask. 

L. 

Now  Basil  lived  among  the  rich  and  gay, 
Light  hearted,  happy,  pleasures  filled  each  day ; 
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He  hunted,  drove,  and  boated,  danced  and  played, 
And  spent  the  night  at  ball,  or  masquerade, 
Until,  while  loudly  sang  the  prima  Donna, 
He  saw  the  Lady  Isabel  Colonna. 

LI. 

The  fair  Signora  Isabella's  eyes 

Were  radiant  as  the  stars  of  Eastern  skies, 

But  with  a  soft  and  pensive  lustre  shone. 

Eyes,  where  the  god  of  love  might  fix  his  throne. 

Their  fringe  of  lashes  long  was  black  as  night, 

And  rich,  dark  tresses  pressed  her  forehead  white. 

LII. 

A  moment  Basil  gazed,  then  looked  above. 
And  for  the  first  time,  really  felt  in  love ; 
He  tried  to  shake  it  off,  and  to  forget  her, 
But  it  grew  stronger  whensoe'er  he  met  her. 
First  love  is  like  the  froth  upon  champagne. 
And  when  once  gone,  it  comes  not  back  again. 

LIII. 

Courtships  are  often  tedious  here  at  home ; 
They  very  seldom  take  so  long  at  Rome. 
Basil  was  soon  by  Isabel  selected. 
And  Marquis  de  Marcella  was  rejected  ; 
The  Marquis  hastened  furious  to  the  Ghetto, 
And  offered  fifty  pounds  for  a  stiletto. 
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LIV. 

There  was  a  masquerade,  and  Basil  went 

In  a  white  domino,  from  Toni's  sent ; 

The  Signora  there  he  could  not  see, 

Till  a  low  voice  exclaimed — "  Come  follow  me." 

When  in  the  garden,  he  began  to  ask 

Fair  Isabel  to  remove  her  mask. 

LV. 

Just  as  he  spoke,  a  mocking  laugh  he  heard, 
And  something  in  the  nearest  thicket  stirred ; 
A  man  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  band, 
Burst  from  the  glade,  his  rapier  in  his  hand  ; 
Close  after  him  came  four  in  cloaks  of  crape, 
"  By  Jove,"  said  Basil,  "  here's  a  pleasant  scrape." 

LVI. 

He  called  for  sbirri,  torches,  and  assistance, 

And  then  began  a  vigorous  resistance  ; 

He  knocked  the  leader  down,  and  took  his  sword. 

But  four  stiletto  points  his  bosom  gored, 

He  fell,  they  thought  they  had  of  life  bereft  him, 

And,  with  a  few  more  stabs,  for  dead  they  left  him. 

LVII. 

The  Signora  fainted.     Basil  lay 

Cold  and  insensible  as  pensive  clay. 

Till  glaring  flambeaux  glittered  all  around. 

And  busy  footsteps  beat  the  crimsoned  ground ; 
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Fair  Isabella  very  soon  revived, 

And,  after  much  of  danger,  Basil  lived. 

Lviir. 
Our  hero  raved  in  feverish  delirium, 
Drank  embrocations,  swallowed  much  collyrium, 
Talked  fearful  nonsense,  wrote  a  foolish  letter, 
(No  thanks  to  his  physician)  soon  got  better ; 
And  then  he  heard  the  faithless  Isabella 
Was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Marcella. 

LIX. 

Rome  he  deserted ;  on  through  groves  of  maples, 
And  orange  trees,  he  frantic  flew  to  Naples ; 
Anchor  he  would  not  weigh,  and  therefore,  quick. 
He  cut  at  once  his  cable,  and  his  stick ; 
For,  being  treated  with  such  perfidy. 
His  sole  resource  was  the  inconstant  sea. 

LX. 

He  sought  his  couch,  in  vain,  he  could  not  rest. 

For  an  undying  flame  was  in  his  breast, 

And  a  fierce  bittei'ness  of  demon  rage. 

That  nought  but  fullest  vengeance  could  assuage, 

A  mixture  too  of  wounded  pride  and  hate. 

That  mocked  at  danger,  and  that  scofl'ed  at  fate. 

LXI. 

And  who  can  blame  him  ?  wronged,  insulted,  mocked. 
From  the  belief  that  in  his  breast  was  locked ; 
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Dire  is  the  contest,  when  the  harpies  ride 
Upon  the  wings  of  pure  and  lofty  pride, 
And  he  that  cannot  curb  the  fatal  passion, 
Is,  at  the  least,  deserving  of  compassion. 

LXir. 

Many  the  noble  minds  that  led  astray 
By  mighty  passions,  wander  from  the  way ; 
The  love  of  pleasure  lures  the  weak  apart, 
And  wild  ambition  sways  the  sterner  heart ; 
Thus  thousands  bleed  that  one  may  reign  alone, 
And  worlds  are  ravaged  to  erect  a  throne. 

Lxiir. 

Napoleon,  like  young  Icarus  of  yore. 

On  eagle  wings  aloft  aspired  to  soar ; 

Those  pinions  proud  were  lent  him  from  the  sky, 

'Twas  freedom  raised  the  conqueror  on  high — 

Those  wings  sustained  him,  till  the  sunbeam's  ray, 

At  God's  command,  had  melted  them  away. 

LXIV. 

From  Basil's  breast  the  fiend  of  hatred  fled, 
And  calmest  pity  took  her  place  instead; 
The  shock  was  bitter,  but  serenity 
Regained  dominion,  with  one  transient  sigh  ; 
That  sigh  was  o'er  his  confidence  misplaced, 
And  the  loved  image  from  his  heart  effaced. 
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LXV. 

Away,  away,  with  unabated  force, 
The  gallant  vessel  holds  her  onward  course, 
The  wild  wind  fills  the  broad  and  rustling  sail. 
And  the  mast  bends  obedient  to  the  gale ; 
As  from  the  deck  the  glance  is  flung  around, 
Each  spot  it  lights  upon  is  classic  ground. 

Lxvr. 
Away,  the  billows  meet  the  rushing  keel, 
And  the  lashed  deck  has  learnt  their  force  to  feel ; 
Impetuous,  again  she  bounds  away. 
Her  bows  all  silvered  by  the  shining  spray ; 
'Tis  night ;  the  bark,  by  raging  billows  borne, 
Lies  moored  and  steady  in  the  Golden  Horn. 

LXVII. 

'Tis  morn,  and  Stamboul's  minarets  arise. 

And  St.  Sophia's  dome  ascends  the  skies, 

Rampart,  and  castle,  roof,  and  tower,  and  mosque, 

The  fountain  bright,  and  fanciful  kiosk, 

All  fair,  all  sparkling  in  the  ray  serene, 

That  gilds  with  mellow  light  the  splendid  scene. 

LXVIII. 

Brilliant  and  gorgeous  shines  the  star  of  morn, 
With  tempered,  chastened  ray,  at  early  dawn ; 
Yet  Phoebus  comes  not  'mid  those  clouds  of  grey, 
That  shade  in  northern  climes  the  orb  of  day, 
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His  chariot  proud  on  wheels  of  fire  proceeds, 
And  the  sky  shakes  beneath  his  flaming  steeds. 

LXIX. 

Beneath  the  azure  radiance  of  the  skies, 
Broad,  blue,  and  deep,  the  gentle  ocean  lies, 
Its  mirror  like  expanse  is  often  stirred 
By  the  white  pinion  of  the  wild  sea-bird  ; 
While  here  and  there  the  solitude  to  break, 
Flash  the  swift  oars,  and  shoots  the  rapid  caique. 

LXX. 

As  Basil  gazed  around  the  sunny  bay, 

A  thousand  ships  within  his  vision  lay. 

The  gilded  frigate,  and  felucca  light, 

Zebec,  and  galley  crowded  on  his  sight, 

His  hand  he  waved  ;  the  ready  boat  is  manned, 

And  soon  his  foot  is  on  the  Othman's  land. 

LXXI. 

On  Basil  roves  in  wonder,  near  and  far ; 
Each  crowded  and  magnificent  bazaar 
Stretches  around  him;  wheresoe'er  his  look 
Is  turned,  it  lights  on  turban  and  chiboque. 
Where,  through  the  picturesque  and  varied  crowd. 
Stride  the  Albanian  stern,  the  Turkman  proud. 

Lxxir. 
There  the  fierce  Arnout  gi*asps  his  sabre's  hilt. 
Prepared  alike  for  glory,  or  for  guilt, 
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There  the  Circassian's  strength  the  torrent  stems, 
There  shines  the  Persian,  gay  with  gold  and  gems, 
Here  the  rude  Kurd,  with  savage  love  of  strife, 
His  pistol  raises,  or  unsheaths  his  knife. 

LXXIII. 

There  from  the  desert  comes  the  Arab  sheick, 
Here  in  dark  beauty  glows  the  Georgian  cheek. 
There  onward  strides  the  shawled  Roumeliote, 
Here  subtle  Greek,  and  gallant  Hydriote, 
The  Nubian  giant  there  his  forehead  rears, 
And  here  ascend  the  gleaming  Tartar  spears. 

LXXIV. 

And  next  in  humbler  manner  meet  the  view 
The  calm  Armenian,  and  the  cringing  Jew, 
Here  the  Frank  exile,  banished  and  betrayed, 
And  there  the  haughty  Spanish  renegade, 
Who  though  his  brow  the  crescent's  sign  may  bear. 
Still  feels  remorse  his  burning  bosom  tear. 

LXXV. 

Greatest,  and  last  of  all,  their  Turkish  lord, 
Whose  mighty  sceptre  is  his  victor  sword. 
Who  rules  and  conquers  with  imperious  sway, 
While  Eastern  Nations  tremble  and  obey. 
Brave  and  majestic,  on  in  scorn  he  goes 
Through  kneelhig  vassals,  and  through  humbled 
foes. 
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LXXVI. 

On  Basil  wandered,  half  inclined  to  deem 
The  brilliant  scene  around  a  splendid  dream ; 
Now  bounded  by  some  fiery,  foaming  barb, 
With  his  gay  rider,  clad  in  martial  garb. 
The  desert  steed  caparisoned  for  war, 
The  Osmanlie  with  jewelled  scimitar. 

Lxxvir. 

And  next  the  red-sashed  Syrian  driver  brings 
His  patient  camels  in  their  loaded  strings. 
And  there  with  silvery  peals  of  laughter  loud, 
Do  the  veiled  beauties  pass  the  circling  crowd. 
In  jealous  yashmacks  wrapped,  they  wander  by, 
And  nought  reveal  except  the  full  black  eye. 

LXXVIII. 

The  reason  though  'tis  difficult  to  tell, 
All  Eastern  eyes  resemble  the  gazelle, 
Large,  melting,  tender,  full  of  liquid  light, 
They  seem  the  organs  more  of  soul  than  sight, 
And  something  of  enchantment  there  must  be 
Concealed  within  their  dark  profundity. 

LXXIX. 

In  the  bright  orient  there  appears  to  dwell 
A  magic  witchery,  a  secret  spell, 
A  something  that  description  will  not  brook. 
The  climate,  or  the  people,  word,  or  look, 
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I  cannot  tell,  let  him  explain  who  can, 
Unless  indeed  it  be  a  talisman. 

LXXX. 

The  sun,  the  rose,  the  bulbul,  and  the  air, 
The  sky,  the  sea,  alike  are  rich  and  rare. 
The  very  breeze  would  seem  to  whisper  tales, 
And  Mejnoun's  songs  are  murmured  by  the  gales, 
And  the  stars  shine  at  eve  so  bright  and  clear. 
That  one  might  fancy  heaven  to  earth  more  near. 

LXXXI. 

There  is  a  dreamy  chaos  of  delight, 
It  is  not  rapture,  though  'tis  clear  and  bright, 
'Tis  calm,  yet  chequered,  sweet,  yet  undefined, 
Joy,  hope,  tranquillity  are  there  combined, 
Seldom  it  comes,  but  ne'er  can  be  forgot. 
And  what  is  happiness,  if  that  be  not? 

LXXXII. 

While  Basil  mused,  beneath  the  plane  tree's  shade. 

The  dancing  shadows  in  confusion  played, 

The  wild  bird's  carol  from  the  bough  was  sweet, 

And  the  cool  fountain  bubbled  at  his  feet ; 

Upon  the  turf  in  still  repose  he  lay. 

While  the  fresh  sea-breeze  told  of  parting  day. 

LXXXIII. 

His  wearied  eyelids  closed,  and  calm  and  deep 
Over  his  senses  stole  a  balmy  sleep. 
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'Ere  long,  as  from  the  cloudless  skies  come  down, 
Two  large  black  eyes,  whose  mellow  lustre  shone, 
Looked  down  in  timid  wonder  on  the  Frank, 
Who  slept  so  fearless  on  the  mossy  bank. 

LXXXIV. 

The  setting  sun  had  flung  a  crimson  glare 
Upon  the  maiden's  cheek  so  soft  and  fair, 
While  'neath  the  lifted  veil  her  tresses  gleam, 
Jet-black,  yet  shining  in  the  rosy  beam, 
Her  locks  were  dark,  and  yet  the  brow  below, 
Was  pure  and  white  as  Delphi's  hills  of  snow. 

LXXXV. 

Her  jewels  might  have  graced  a  diadem, 
But  her  large  eyes  outshone  the  brightest  gem. 
Her  garb  was  splendid;  there,  at  twilight  hour, 
She  stood  alone  beside  the  sleeping  Giaour, 
And  seemed  some  angel,  or  some  houri  fair, 
Come  from  her  paradise  to  watch  him  there. 

LXXXVI. 

A  stealthy  footstep  pressed  the  verdant  ground, 
Like  prowling  panther's,  crouching  for  a  bound, 
Behind  the  spreading  tree  the  maiden  crept; 
An  active,  dusky  figure  forward  leapt ; 
Another  form  descended  from  the  bank, 
And  sciyined  with  curious  eyes  the  sleeping  Frank. 
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LXXXVII. 

The  first,  of  sinewy  strength,  and  iron  frame, 
Appeared  a  Malay  by  his  glance  of  flame  ; 
About  his  temples  flowed  his  coal  black  hair. 
His  dagger  bright,  and  swarthy  arm  were  bare. 
The  other  was  an  Arnout ;  and  the  Giaour 
Seemed  at  their  mercy,  and  within  their  power. 

LXXXVIII. 

The  maiden  shuddered  for  the  sleeping  youth, 
And  there  was  reason,  we  may  say  with  truth ; 
The  plunderer's  arm  was  raised ;  an  instant  more 
Had  seen  the  fatal  weapon  red  with  gore. 
When,  with  a  shriek,  the  lady  forward  sprung. 
And  seized  the  dagger  as  aloft  it  hung. 

LXXXIX. 

So  quick,  so  sudden  was  her  daring  grasp, 

She  tore  the  poignard  from  the  Malay's  clasp. 

Up  Basil  rose ;  the  Arnout  soldier's  thrust 

I^evelled  our  hero  in  the  bloody  dust. 

A  second  stab  could  not  be  given  'ere 

A  band  of  armed  slaves  had  seized  the  pair. 

xc. 

They  were  the  lady's  guards ;  at  once  they  bound 
The  robbers  vainly  striving  on  the  ground ; 
Basil  they  raised,  and  stanched  the  crimson  tide 
That  flowed  in  torrents  from  his  wounded  side, 
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And  by  their  mistress's  commands  they  bore, 
The  fainting  Christian  past  the  silent  shore. 

xci. 
A  servant  ran  before  to  call  a  leech, 
They  gained  the  palace,  Basil  gained  his  speech, 
And  strove  in  feeble  accents  to  address 
Those  fervent  thanks  which  he  could  not  express, 
While  the  compassionate  and  noble  lady 
Sent  both  the  prisoners  before  the  Cadi. 


CANTO  II. 

I. 

ON  a  rich  ottoman  whose  purple  hue 
Was  almost  hid  by  pearls  from  gazer's  view, 
In  silent  slumber  so  profound  and  deep, 
That  it  appeared  far  more  like  death  than  sleep. 
Lay  Basil,  pale,  and  still,  and  marble  cold, 
liike  the  Apollo  wrought  by  Phidias  old. 

II. 

He  breathes  not,  speaks  not,  chill  as  senseless  clay  ; 

And  has  that  youthful  spirit  passed  away  ? 

The  lady  stands  beside  him,  not  in  vain, 

The  blood  revisits  his  pale  cheek  again, 

His  blue  eyes  open  with  a  languid  look  ; 

His  life  has  not  its  tenement  forsook. 
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iir. 


Her  father  enters,  grave  and  calm  he  stands, 
With  the  chibouque  and  koran  in  his  hands. 
Old  Hassan  Bey  in  unrelenting  pride 
Seemed  to  his  daughter  but  in  blood  allied  ; 
He  claps  his  hands  ;  the  ready  slaves  appear. 
"  Abdallah,  Achmet,  send  the  Hakim  here  ! " 

IV. 

The  Hakim  comes,  with  sullen  brow  and  dark, 
"  When  can  the  Frank  with  safety  seek  his  bark  ?  " 
"  Before  three  suns  arise,"  the  Hakim  said, 
And  bent  in  reverence  meek  his  humble  head, 
"  Thanks  to  my  precious  balms,  the  Giaour  shall 

rise. 
Before  the  sun  has  gilded  thrice  the  skies." 

V. 

"  Hakim,"  said  Hassan,  "  thou  hast  spoken  well. 

Zuleika,  we  will  quit  the  infidel. 

Nay,  child,  to  let  him  sleep  is  surely  best, 

The  unbeliever  still  has  need  of  rest." 

They  turn,  they  gain  the  door,  and  they  are  gone. 

And  Basil  finds  himself  once  more  alone. 

VI. 

Two  days  have  passed,  and  by  the  lattice  fair. 
Now  Basil  stands  to  breathe  the  cooler  air, 
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When  from  the  massive  portal's  dusky  gloom, 
Zuleika  glides  across  the  lonely  room  ; 
"  Christian,  the  reason  though  I  cannot  tell, 
I  come  to  bid  thee  now  a  long  farewell. 

VII. 

"  I  have  been  told  to  hate  thee  by  my  sire, 

He  called  thee  Infidel,  in  scorn  and  ire. 

He  said  the  Franks  were  cowards,  mean  and  base. 

Of  fickle  heart,  and  false,  deceiving  face, 

I  dare  not  love,  I  should  detest,  a  Giaour, 

But  yet  to  hate  thee  is  not  in  my  power. 

VIII. 

"  From  Franguestan  unto  our  Eastern  shore, 
Far  hast  thou  wandered,  to  return  once  more, 
And  thou  hast  broken  on  Zuleika's  sight, 
Like  some  lost  western  bird  of  plumage  bright ; 
Wert  thou  a  Moslem — that  I  must  not  tell, 
Now,  christian  youth,  a  long,  a  last  farewell." 

IX. 

"  My  loved  Zuleika,  Basil  frantic  cried, 
O  fly  with  me,  my  own,  my  cherished  bride. 
My  bark  awaits  thee,  with  the  twilight  gale. 
We  lift  the  anchor,  and  we  spread  the  sail ; 
O  fly  with  me  beyond  thy  father's  power" — 
When  a  stern  voice  cried, "  Die,  accursed  Giaour  ! " 
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X. 

In  the  dark  portal,  bent  on  deeds  of  blood, 
With  carbine  levelled,  angry  Hassan  stood; 
At  Basil's  breast  the  gun  he  pointed  well. 
And  with  quick  finger  pressed  the  trigger  fell ; 
Zuleika  sprang  before  the  menaced  Frank, 
And  the  rude  bullet  in  her  bosom  sank  I 

XI. 

Benumbed  with  grief,  and  yet  with  fury  wild, 
Stern  Hassan  knelt  beside  his  murdered  child, 
And  he  whom  that  fair  victim  died  to  save, 
What  can  he  hope  except  to  share  her  grave  ? 
He  rushed  in  frenzy  from  the  scene  of  blood, 
And  soon  he  rode  in  safety  on  the  flood. 

« 

XII. 

When  through  the  palace  rang  the  carbine's  boom, 

A  host  of  vassals  filled  the  fatal  room  ; 

For  Basil,  had  they  chanced  to  meet  with  him. 

Their  cruel  swords  had  hacked  him  limb  from  limb ; 

But  when  they  saw  Zuleika  cold  as  clay, 

In  horror  back  they  shrank,  and  stole  away. 

XIII. 

Mute  as  a  marble  statue  Hassan  knelt. 
And  who  can  tell  the  tortures  that  he  felt  ? 
Zuleika's  pallid  cheek  no  more  was  flushed, 
For  the  warm  life-blood  to  the  heart  had  rushed. 
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Her  white  and  rounded  arm  was  stained  with  gore, 
And  one  sHght  spot  her  snowy  bosona  bore. 

XIV. 

Why  call  on  her,  old  man  ?  she  will  not  wake. 
She  sleeps  a  slumber  that  thou  can'st  not  break, 
And  the  warm  heart  within  that  youthful  breast, 
Now  icy  cold,  for  ever  is  at  rest. 
She  will  not  wake,  whose  spirit  hence  has  fled. 
Till  the  archangel's  trump  shall  rouse  the  dead. 

XV. 

The  rushing  billows,  and  the  rising  blast 
Bear  Basil's  bark  across  the  ocean  fast. 
Till,  on  the  morn  of  one  December  day. 
In  Alexandria's  port  the  vessel  lay. 
And  to  the  desert  lonely,  wild,  and  rude, 
Hath  Basil  gone  to  seek  for  solitude. 


»"■ 


XVI. 

Away,  away,  upon  his  journey  long, 

The  fiery  barb  is  bounding  swift  and  strong, 

And  o'er  the  desert  now  doth  Basil  ride. 

He  flies  from  man,  he  recks  of  nought  beside; 

But  with  him  travel,  for  a  mighty  bribe, 

An  Arab  sheick,  and  thirty  of  his  tribe. 

XVII. 

Away,  still  spurring  on  his  foaming  steed, 
Which  seemed  too  slow  for  him  with  all  its  speed, 
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O'er  the  wild  sands  doth  wretched  Basil  fly, 
The  burning  deserts  of  the  parched  El  Tyh, 
O'er  the  Sahara  dread  he  urged  his  guide, 
And  that  in  which  Carabyses'  army  died. 

XVIII. 

By  Amnion's  temple  sleep  the  buried  dead ; 
Numidia  feels  his  courser's  armed  tread, 
He  traversed  burning  Syria's  land  of  flame, 
Nor  sun,  nor  thirst  could  harm  his  iron  frame; 
Arabia  next  he  seeks,  he  neither  fears 
The  mountain  lions,  nor  the  Arab  spears. 

XIX. 

Still  onward  ride  the  hardy  Bedaween, 
With  camels  swift,  and  steeds,  and  lances  sheen. 
And  round  with  tinkling  bells  in  order  strung 
Each  dark-eyed  camel's  arching  neck  was  hung ; 
Ships  of  the  desert  !    o'er  the  waste  they  glide. 
Companion,  servant,  trusty  friend,  and  guide. 

XX. 

The  howling  wilderness  they  travel  o'er 
Is  spread  for  leagues  behind  them  and  before. 
Few  are  the  wells,  and  seldom  doth  the  breeze 
Play  round  the  summit  of  the  tall  palm  trees  ; 
For  want  of  water  all  grow  weak  and  faint, 
Yet  not  a  single  murmur,  or  complaint. 
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XXI. 

The  fierce  red  sun  a  lurid,  glowing  glare 
Pours  down  unsparing  through  the  sultry  air ; 
And  as  the  camels  cross  the  desert  land, 
Their  feet  can  scarce  endure  the  burning  sand. 
Hills  they  avoid,  for  there  the  lions  dwell, 
And  wander  on  in  hope  to  find  a  well. 

XXII. 

A  dreadful  omen  soon  their  scouts  have  found, 
The  bones  of  men  that  whiten  o'er  the  ground. 
And  bones  of  horses  mixed  with  those  of  man  ; 
It  was  the  track  of  some  old  caravan. 
Nor  lion's  print,  nor  robber's  step  they  see, 
The  waste  is  spread  without  a  single  tree. 

xxiir. 
Though  once  so  noble,  proud,  and  fleet,  and  strong. 
Scarce  could  the  coursers  drag  themselves  along, 
The  camels  flag,  the  water  skins  are  dry, 
And  in  the  thirsty  desert  all  must  die. 
Their  bones  must  bleach  upon  the  burning  plain 
That  hides  no  water,  and  that  knows  no  rain. 

XXIV. 

Still  southward,  still,  they  stagger  'neath  the  sun. 
But  their  weak  steeds  their  long  career  have  done. 
They  fall,  and  with  imploring,  glazing  eye 
They  see  their  masters  leave  them  there  to  die, 
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And  Basil,  parting  from  his  trustj^  steed, 

Felt  that  his  heart  reproached  him  for  the  deed. 

XXV. 

Still  southward  ;  leagues  of  fiery  desert  o'er 
The  feeble  camels  still  their  burdens  bore ; 
And  the  hot  wind  that  fanned  each  languid  frame 
Was  charged  with  sand  until  it  rivalled  flame, 
And  pitiless  around  the  desert  lay, 
Pathless  and  vast,  all  gleaming  in  the  day. 

XXVI. 

The  camels  lift  their  heads,  and  snuff  the  air. 
And  hope  resumes  in  every  heart  a  share ; 
Some  distant  mountain  well  they  scent  at  length. 
At  once  reanimates  their  former  strength ; 
They  gallop  up  the  slope,  a  lofty  tree, 
A  green  oasis,  from  its  ridge  they  see. 

XXVII. 

An  hour  has  passed,  upon  the  verdant  ground 

Careless  they  lie,  the  camels  feed  around ; 

A  wind  arises  with  a  sudden  shock, 

"  Alas,  alas,  it  is  not  the  Siroc ; 

No,  'tis  the  wind  of  Azrael ;  death  and  doom 

Are  in  its  blast,  it  is  the  fierce  Simoom  ! 

XXVIII. 

'•'  It  comes,  the  demon  ruler  of  the  wild, 
Accursed  Eblis'  fierce  and  fatal  child. 
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He  comes,  the  fiend,  the  Afrite,  see,  the  sky 
Glows  with  his  dread  and  awful  majesty;" 
Thus  say  the  Arabs,  Basil  turns  his  gaze 
Upon  the  terrors  of  the  crimson  blaze. 

XXIX. 

Three  moving  columns  sweep  across  the  land, 
Three  fiery  pillars  of  the  burning  sand, 
Broad,  red,  and  lurid,  on,  in  solemn  state, 
They  cross  the  desert  where  their  victims  wait ; 
One  column  shivers,  breaks,  and  all  is  o'er. 
It  falls  in  thunder;  Basil  sees  no  more. 

XXX. 

He  wakes,  he  rises,  all  his  train  are  gone, 
And  in  the  wilderness  he  stands  alone ; 
The  sun  still  shines  with  radiance  of  the  skies, 
And  a  half  empty  skin  beside  him  lies ; 
Alone  he  stands  above  the  dreadful  scene 
Where  buried  sleep  the  vanished  Bedaween. 

XXXI. 

All,  all  are  sunk  within  their  yawning  grave, 
All  swallowed  by  the  desert's  whelming  wave ; 
Thus  fell  the  Persian's  host,  this  sterile  land 
Is  guarded  by  the  stormy  sea  of  sand, 
And  those  who  dare  to  brave  its  dangers  must 
Mix  with  this  ocean  their  commingled  dust. 
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XXXII. 

"  But  why,"  said  Basil,  "  am  I  spared  the  fall, 

And  sudden  ruin  that  awaited  all, 

To  die  in  bitter  agonies  of  thirst  ? 

Thirst,  of  all  deaths  the  longest,  and  the  worst ! " 

The  crystal  well  was  filled,  the  diamond  fount 

Was  changed  into  a  steep  and  sandy  mount ! 

XXXllI. 

On  Basil  roamed,  unpitied  and  alone, 

His  scanty  stock  of  water  all  was  gone  ; 

And  faint,  and  weak,  with  anguished  feet  he  strove 

To  climb  the  lofty  hill  that  rose  above, 

To  seek  for  water  his  fierce  thirst  to  slake ; 

Before  his  eyes  is  spread  a  silver  lake  ! 

XXXIV. 

He  hastens,  though  each  foot  in  torture  bleeds, 
But  the  false  water  from  his  sight  recedes. 
The  mocking  mirage  from  his  gaze  has  fled ; 
He  droops,  he  sinks,  as  if  already  dead ; 
One  glance  he  turns,  what  meets  his  longing  sight 
In  the  horizon  far,  a  spear  head  bright. 

XXXV. 

Ne'er  to  the  sailor  is  the  wished-for  strand, 
Nor  to  the  exile's  eyes  his  native  land, 
So  welcome  as  to  Basil's  upward  glance 
The  sun's  reflection  upon  yonder  lance. 
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They  come ;  the  Arabs  from  their  saddles  spring, 
And  Basil's  form  upon  a  camel  fling. 

XXXVI. 

They  reached  the  green  oasis,  where  there  sate. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  palm  tree,  and  of  date, 
The  women  of  their  tribe,  whose  every  rank 
Crowded,  in  pity,  round  the  fainting  Frank; 
Bathed  his  parched  lips,  and  with  a  careful  hand 
Washed  from  his  bleeding  feet  the  burning  sand. 

XXXVII. 

When  Basil's  strength  permitted  him  to  ride. 
He  left  the  tents,  but  with  a  trusty  guide  ; 
In  vain  he  offered  all  a  I'ich  reward, 
The  Sheick  would  only  take  his  English  sword, 
For  which  he  gave  his  Arab  sabre  keen ; 
And  so,  with  thanks,  he  left  the  Bedaween. 

XXXVIII. 

After  some  stumbles,  and  a  few  slight  falls 

He,  on  his  camel,  reached  old  Salem's  walls. 

Salem,  memorial  of  the  days  long  past. 

The  first  of  cities  once,  but  now  the  last. 

When  shall  thy  head  be  crowned  with  glories  new  ? 

I  cannot  tell,  alas  I  Fm  not  a  Jew. 

xxxix. 
Thou  art  a  solemn  spot,  thy  ramparts  stand 
The  mighty  beacon  of  a  fallen  land  ; 
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Once  were  thy  valleys  gardens  of  the  earth, 
Once  did  they  ring  with  strains  of  joy  and  mirth; 
Now  all  is  gone,  except  thy  wondrous  history, 
And  also  the  "  great  Asiatic  mystery." 

XL. 

Queen  of  the  East,  thy  crown  is  rent  away, 
Thy  golden  sceptre  long  has  lost  its  sway ; 
But  how  humiliated  must  thou  be, 
When  even  novels  can  be  writ  of  thee? 
As  if  thou  wert  a  Paris,  Florence,  London, 
Alas,  poor  Sion,  thou  indeed  art  undone. 

XLI. 

Well,  Basil  gained  his  yacht,  and  put  to  sea, 
And  very  soon  had  Egypt  on  his  lee  ; 
Demosthenes,  if  you  could  only  see  us 
Barbarians,  anchoring  in  your  Piraeus  ! 
There  Basil  thought  of  Hassan's  murdered  daughter, 
While  the  soft  zephyr  swept  the  rippling  water. 

XLII. 

Fair  art  thou,  Hellas,  when  the  starry  eyes 
Of  night  are  gazing  from  thy  cloudless  skies, 
And  when  Diana's  crescent  silver  white 
Paves  all  the  waters  with  her  beams  of  light, 
Flinging  her  lustre  on  each  gentle  wave, 
As  when  she  shone  upon  the  wise  and  brave ! 
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XL  1 11. 

For  nature  changes  not,  though  men  decay  ; 
But  o'er  the  eastern  summits  dawns  the  day, 
The  misty  veil  rolls  up  the  mountain's  brow, 
Where  the  luxuriant  vine  grows  green ;  and  now 
In  the  horizon,  well  defined  and  clear, 
The  crimson,  dappled  streaks  of  morn  appear. 

XLIV. 

Can  this  be  Athens  ?  this  the  parent  state. 

The  city  of  the  valiant,  and  the  great  ? 

The  seat  of  learning,  and  of  noble  rage  ? 

Is  this  the  land  of  hero  and  of  sage? 

On  high  Olympus  still  the  sun  may  break, 

But  when  shall  Athens  from  her  sleep  awake  '^ 

XLV. 

Ye  shades  of  Sparta's  bravest  chivalry, 

The  vanquished  victors  of  Thermopylae  ! 

Heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  ! 

Say,  did  ye  give  your  hearts'  best  blood  for  this  ? 

Bozzaris  !  Byron,  too  !  for  this  alone. 

To  raise  a  puppet  king,  and  straw-built  throne  ? 

XLVI. 

The  Persian,  Osmanlie,  the  land  have  held, 
x^nd  both  alike  have  been  by  force  expelled  ; 
In  vain,  for  none  are  free  but  in  the  grave 
Where  sleep  Leonidas,  and  Eucles  brave; 

G 
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Greece  is  a  reed  for  every  wind  to  shake, 
Until  tlie  fragile,  slender  stem  shall  break. 

XLVII. 

But  since  to  calm  his  spirit  nought  availed, 

Basil  at  once  to  the  Morea  sailed ; 

Although  the  mystery  I  can't  unravel. 

The  best  of  antidotes  for  grief  is  travel ; 

And  Basil  had  a  penchant  for  the  ocean, 

And  when  he  could,  would  always  be  in  motion. 


XLVIII. 


He  landed,  for  he  heard  the  cannons  rattle. 
But  was  too  late  to  see  the  morning's  battle ; 
^Twas  a  revolt ;  the  troops  had  won  the  day, 
And  stiff  and  stark  the  butchered  rebels  lay  ; 
Then  Basil  walked  across  the  silent  plain, 
Sti-ewed  with  the  upturned  faces  of  the  slain. 


XLIX. 


The  work  was  recent ;  dying  lay  with  dead, 
The  greedy  vulture  flapping  o'er  each  head, 
Horses  and  men  in  wild  confusion  lay. 
Struck  down  in  flight,  in  rout,  or  close  affray, 
While  shattered  swords,  and  shivered  helmets  round, 
And  broken  spears,  and  musquets  strewed  the 
ground. 
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L. 

Near  a  dismounted  cannon,  on  the  right, 
Had  raged  the  fiercest  of  the  fatal  fight; 
Amidst  the  trophies  in  disorder  flung, 
There  knelt  a  maiden,  beautiful  and  young, 
Beside  a  youth  whose  hand's  extended  grasp 
Yet  held  the  broken  sabre  in  his  clasp. 

LI. 

The  wind  played  idly  with  his  golden  hair 
That  waved  around  his  forehead  white  and  fair ; 
His  large  blue  eyes  were  brilliant  yet  with  fire, 
His  blooming  cheek  was  flushed  with  pride  and  ire. 
But  back  in  languor  drooped  the  glorious  head, 
A  musket  shot  had  laid  him  with  the  dead. 

LII. 

It  seemed  the  sternest  deed  of  war  was  done 
Where  the  Greek  girl  knelt  by  the  broken  gun  ; 
And  Basil  tried  to  comfort  her,  in  vain ; 
The  silent  mourner  pointed  to  the  slain — 
The  maiden  knelt  her  murdered  lover  near, 
A  marble  Niobe,  without  a  tear. 

LIII. 

There  is  a  grief  that  words  have  ne'er  expressed, 
A  silent  sorrow  that  can  freeze  the  breast, 
A  speechless,  agonized,  and  heartfelt  grief. 
That  cannot  find  in  scalding  tears  rehef ; 
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And  such  was  hers  that  o'er  her  hero  bent, 
So  sad  and  mournful  was  her  mute  lament. 

LIV. 

It  was  a  mockery  to  soothe  her  woe, 
So  Basil  turned  across  the  field  to  go ; 
He  passed  a  ruined  cottage  in  the  vale, 
Whose  blackened  embers  told  a  fearful  tale. 
While  round  the  walls  before  his  eyes  there  lay 
The  young,  the  aged,  turned  to  senseless  clay. 

LV. 

Here  was  a  mother,  weeping,  shrieking  wild 
Beside  the  mangled  body  of  her  child. 
There  lay  a  grey  old  man,  whose  head  was  bare. 
And  stained  with  blood  his  thin  and  silver  hair  ; 
While  his  three  sons  lay  slaughtered  by  his  side, 
For  all  were  rebels,  all  alike  had  died. 

LVI. 

With  martial  music  on  the  soldiers  go, 

And  their  loud  drums  insult  the  mourners'  woe  ; 

But  crimson  spots  have  dimmed  the  brilliant  shine 

Of  swords  and  bayonets  along  their  line, 

And  as  they  march  the  reeking  points  they  thrust. 

To  slay  the  dying,  gasping  in  the  dust. 

LVII. 

The  heavy  vulture  flutters  o'er  their  van, 
And  snuffs  the  feast  provided  him  by  man  ; 
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While  next,  oft  urged  by  fierce  and  ruffian  blow, 
Bleeding  and  bound,  the  fettered  captives  go  ; 
The  sable  scaffold  claims  them  for  its  prey, 
Dejected,  faint,  they  march  in  long  array. 

Lviir. 

As  one  fair  boy,  amid  the  captive  throng. 
Wounded  and  weak,  was  dragged  with  haste  along, 
He  turned,  and  when  he  saw  the  Frank  advance, 
He  gazed  on  Basil  with  imploring  glance ; 
Then  Basil  prayed  the  leader  to  forego 
His  purposed  vengeance  on  so  young  a  foe. 

LIX. 

Then,  leaning  on  his  gory  sword,  the  chief 

Returned  to  Basil  answer  stern  and  brief, 

"  Not  all  the  wealth  of  Franguestan  shall  buy 

A  single  captive  that  is  doomed  to  die." 

He  waved  his  hand,  all  save  the  boy  then  sank. 

And  the  stiletto  sharp  their  lifeblood  drank. 

LX. 

"  I  keep  the  boy,"  the  savage  chieftain  cried, 
"  Seest  thou  yon  fort  upon  the  ocean's  side, 
There  look  at  sunset,  on  a  shining  spear, 
Above  the  rampart  shall  his  head  appear." 
He  spoke ;  ferocious  laughter  rang  around ; 
And  with  his  soldiers  left  the  battle  ground. 
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LXI. 

How  little  knew  that  Greek  the  gallant  part, 
And  noble  courage  of  a  Briton's  heart ! 
Indignant  Basil  sought  his  bark,  which  lay 
Riding  at  anchor  in  the  lovely  bay, 
And  from  his  magazine  the  arras  he  drew, 
And  dealt  them  out  among  his  trusty  crew. 

LXII. 

With  thirty  of  his  men  he  sought  the  strand, 
A  cave  concealed  them  on  the  jutting  land ; 
All  armed  with  pistols,  carbine  slung,  and  sword, 
And  at  their  head  their  young  and  daring  lord ; 
Thence,  when  the  sun's  last  rays  the  mountain 

crowned. 
They  glided  towards  the  fort  that  o'er  them 

frowned. 

LXIII. 

A  blood  red  banner  on  the  rampart  waved, 
A  flag  that  oft  the  Ottoman  had  braved ; 
The  gate  was  open,  and  the  guards  at  rest. 
Each  sleeping  on  the  spot  that  pleased  him  best. 
The  axe,  the  block,  the  headsman  all  were  there. 
And  by  them  stood  the  captive  boy  so  fair. 

LXTV. 

"  Quick  to  the  rescue,  comrades,"  Basil  calls ; 
A  shout,  a  volley,  and  the  headsman  falls. 
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The  guards  rush  on,  but  Basil's  band  appear, 
'Mid  sword-stroke,  spear-thrust,  shots,  and  yell,  and 

cheer  ; 
The  Greeks  soon  learn  the  force  of  English  steel. 
And  their  weak  columns  in  confusion  reel. 

LXV. 

Now  in  their  smoking  canopy  have  met 
Sabre  and  cutlass,  pike  and  bayonet ; 
Musquet  and  arquebuss  are  ringing  loud 
Above  the  tumult  of  the  struggling  crowd; 
But  from  the  columns  bounds  their  gloomy  lord, 
And  aims  at  Basil's  brow  his  shining  sword. 

LXVI. 

Back  step  the  Greek  and  English  bands  alike. 
As  the  two  combatants  prepare  to  strike ; 
Short  is  the  fight ;  the  savage  bites  the  ground, 
Deep  in  his  breast  the  sword  has  ploughed  a  wound. 
Forth  Basil  springs,  and  grasps  the  captive's  arm, 
And  waves  his  blade  to  shelter  him  from  harm. 

LXVII. 

Down  to  the  beach  they  cleave  their  dauntless  way, 
To  where  their  ready  boats  to  meet  them  lay, 
First  of  the  troop,  the  gallant  Basil  goes, 
And  cuts  a  goi-y  path  through  thickest  foes. 
Close  by  the  sea  they  face  them  round  for  fight. 
And  drive  back  numbers  by  their  daring  might. 
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The)^  gain  the  ship  in  safety,  and  they  sail, 
Far  from  the  battery,  with  sunset  gale. 
Sebastes  too,  the  rescued  orphan  boy, 
How  did  he  kneel  at  Basil's  feet  in  joy, 
In  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  transports  true, 
And  thank  with  tears  the  rudest  of  the  crew  ! 

LXIX. 

On,  on  to  England,  o'er  the  foaming  wave, 
Darts  the  swift  bark  that  holds  the  true  and  brave. 
Now  from  the  giddy  mast  an  active  band 
Kaise  loud  and  shrill  the  joyful  cry  of  "  land," 
And  now  the  welcome  haven  they  draw  near. 
And  Albion's  tall  and  gleaming  cliffs  appear. 

LXX. 

(Queen  of  the  ocean,  beauteous  Britain,  hail ! 
As  towards  thy  ports  we  turn  our  weary  sail, 
I  love  thy  shining,  snow-white  cliffs  far  more 
Than  e'en  my  native  India's  palmy  shore ;) 
Our  hero  landed  with  his  youthful  friend, 
And  this  his  travel,  and  vit/  tale  doth  end. 

1846. 
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ON  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTOX. 

[EACE  reigns  through  Europe.     Mark, 

in  tranquil  pride, 
Where  silver  Douro  pours  his  rippling 

tide ; 
Where  orange  groves  their  perfumes  sweet  bestow 
Upon  the  flowery  plains  that  smile  below ; 
Where  willows  green  their  drooping  tresses  lave 
In  Guadalquivir's  many-storied  wave; 
Where  Ebro  and  the  Tagus'  golden  streams 
Are  lighted  by  the  sun's  declining  beams. 
There  on  in  mazes  sweep  the  sylvan  throng, 
Winding  through  grassy  glades  and  vistas  long ; 
There  Ceres  smiles  upon  the  rustic  train, 
Who  pile  with  yellow  sheaves  the  loaded  wain. 
But  say,  why  ceases  now  the  joyous  dance, 
Why  sudden  droops  those  dark  eyes'  brilliant  glance  ? 
Why  cease  the  chant,  the  merry  roundelay, 
The  legend  of  some  unforgotten  day, 
Through  all  the  land  beneath  whose  chesnut  shades 
Trip  the  light  feet  of  Andalusia's  maids  ? 
What  the  far  sound  that  o'er  the  citron  trees 
Comes  in  soft  whispers  on  the  balmy  breeze  ? 
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"  Ave  Maria,"  'tis  the  vesper  bell 
For  evening  prayer,  the  daylight's  soft  farewell. 
O  sweet  Iberia,  once  'mid  scenes  so  fair. 
Far  other  sounds  have  filled  th'  affrighted  air, 
When  yielding  all  that  beauteous  land  to  flame- 
Scourge  of  the  earth,  the  far-feared  conqueror  came. 
In  vain  the  patriots  met  his  veteran  band, 
In  vain  the  bold  guerilla  drew  his  brand  ; 
In  old  Valencia's  aisles  in  silence  slept 
The  gallant  Cid,  so  long,  so  much  bewept. 
But  who  was  he  that  met  on  Douro's  banks 
The  imperial  eagles  and  the  mail-clad  ranks  ? 
Who  won  the  fight  on  Salamanca's  plain  ? 
Who  strewed  the  breach  of  Badajos  with  slain  ? 
Whose  cannon  at  Vittoria  swept  away, 
Like  dews  of  morn,  the  emperor's  array  ? 
Whose  warlike  name  did  Spain  triumphant  raise 
Above  the  earth,  by  lays  of  grateful  praise  ? 
Illustrious  Wellington,  that  praise  was  thine, 
In  execution  great  as  in  design  I 
Nor  Spain  alone  a  halo  round  thee  throws. 
Emancipator  from  a  thousand  woes  ! 
For  India's  plains  beheld  thy  earliest  fight, 
And  Argaum  echoed  back  thy  name  of  might. 
And  France  and  Belgium  heard  the  joyful  cry 
That  coupled  "  Wellington  ! "    with  "  victory  ! " 
When  that  dread  man  who  long  oppressed  the  world. 
His  eagle  standard  to  the  winds  unfurled, 
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Summoned  his  veterans,  flung  the  gauntlet  down, 
And  on  one  battle  staked  his  life  and  crown, 
O  who  in  Brussels  thought  how  near  the  foe 
Had  marched  their  stately  town  to  overthrow  ? 
J'or  all  was  joy  and  mirth  within  the  walls 
Of  Brussels,  and  amid  her  courtly  halls, 
The  dance  went  on,  unconscious  of  the  dread 
Sabre  that  hung  suspended  by  a  thread 
Over  her  marble  palaces  and  domes, 
Her  princely  dwellings,  and  her  humble  homes. 
How  sudden  changes  all  that  scene  so  gay 
For  one  where  havoc  rules  with  fearful  sway. 
Deep  roll  the  cannon  o'er  the  stony  street, 
And  loudly  sounds  the  tramp  of  marching  feet. 
See,  now,  the  Sun  ascending  gilds  the  plain, 
The  impetuous  riders  give  their  steeds  the  rein  ; 
Each  eager  lancer  lifts  his  polished  spear, 
And  spurs  his  charger  on  to  full  career. 
The  sabres  glitter,  and  the  musquets  flash, 
And  on  the  foe  the  reckless  horsemen  dash. 
The  thund'ring  cannon  spread  their  sulphrous  pall, 
Fit  shroud,  o'er  those  that  fight  and  those  that  fall. 
In  vain  Napoleon's  desperate  soldiers  die, 
Dispersed  like  dust  the  broken  squadrons  fly. 
Then,  Wellington,  thy  name  on  Quatre  Bras 
Pealed  like  a  watchword  o'er  the  ensanguined  war 
When  at  the  last  the  glorious  charge  was  done. 
And  the  red  field  by  one  assault  was  won  ; 
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And  what  was  then  Napoleon,  what  was  Ney, 
To  snatch  that  dear-bought  victory  away  ? 
The  Tartar  Tiraour  through  the  orient  world, 
Even  from  their  thrones  a  hundred  monarchs  hurled; 
Yet  Tamerlane  was  far  less  feared  than  hira, 
That  modern  Moloch,  prince  of  carnage  grim, 
Whose  genius  was  unequalled,  save  by  thee 
Who  checked  his  onward  course  of  victory. 
Thrice-honoured  Wellington,  thy  country's  praise 
Will  still  be  thine  in  thy  declining  days, 
And  when  at  last  thou  meet'st  the  general  doom, 
That  sorrowing  country's  tears  shall  dew  thy  tomb. 
1846. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  THE 
CRUSADERS. 

HE  Sun  was  shining'  far*  and  wide 

Upon  the  sacred  tomb, 
While  the  Soldan's  host,  with  looks  of 
pride, 
Were  waiting  for  their  doom; 

And  the  christians  came  o'er  the  mountains  brow 

Like  a  river  sweeping  on, 
And  the  banner  waved  o'er  the  vale  below, 

With  the  spear  and  gonfalon  ; 

Each  steed  was  barded  o'er  with  steel. 

To  the  trumpet  prancing  proud, 
Each  warrior  mailed  from  head  to  heel. 

Amid  the  martial  crowd; 

And  never  in  war  was  a  nobler  sight 

Than  the  squadrons  of  the  brave. 
With  their  surcoats  rich,  and  their  hauberks  bright, 

And  their  plumes  like  the  foamy  wave  I 
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With  the  corslet  broad,  and  the  helmet  strong, 

And  the  crosier-hilted  sword, 
And  the  flashing  spear,  they  rode  along 

In  the  train  of  De  Bouillon's  lord. 

And  next  the  pikeraan's  serried  row, 

Advanced,  an  iron  throng, 
And  the  archers  bent  the  trusty  bow 

The  phalanx  firm  along. 

But  the  walls  were  lined  with  the  turbaned  host, 
With  their  brightly  gleaming  spears, 

And  below,  with  many  a  shout  and  boast. 
Were  the  Syrian  cavaliers. 

The  warlike  Saracens  on  the  plain. 

Were  robed  in  twisted  mail, 
And  the  desert  courser  felt  the  rein, 

And  the  crescent  glimmered  pale. 

There  were  ancient  Persia's  warrior  bands, 

The  sons  of  Iran  fair. 
With  rovers  from  the  Libyan  sands, 

The  Arab  tribes  were  there. 

While  Emirs  spurred  their  coursers  proud 

Along  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  brandished  o'er  the  marshalled  crowd 

The  shining  scymitar. 
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And  soon  upon  the  Paynim  foe 
The  Temple  champions  spurred, 

With  lofty  crest,  and  lance  laid  low. 
And  war-cry  loudly  heard. 

Onward  with  redoubled  speed, 
Onward  with  avenging  blade, 

Did  they  urge  the  foaming  steed. 
Chieftains  of  the  red  crusade  I 

Faint  and  weary  grow  their  numbers, 
'Neath  the  rays  of  Syria's  sun. 

Some  are  sunk  in  iron  slumbers, 
And  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

And  the  charger  in  the  van 

Droops  beneath  the  arrowy  storm, 

And  the  armour  of  Milan 

Fails  to  screen  each  languid  form. 

Presses  on  the  blood-red  banner, 
Presses  on  the  crescent  pale, 

See,  upon  the  wide  savannah 

Shines  the  gleam  of  Moslem  mail  I 

"  Ha !    St.  George  is  in  the  field, 
We  may  win  the  battle  yet ; 

See  I    he  waves  his  glitt'ring  shield 
On  the  heights  of  Olivet ! " 
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"  Follow,  Godfrey — on  to  battle  ! 

Once  again  the  fight  renew, 
Raise  above  the  combat's  rattle, 

Raise  your  war-cry,  '  Dieu  le  veut  I ' 

"  On,  Crusaders — or  the  towers 

I  will  scale  myself,  alone  ! 
Bear  to  earth  the  ^Moslem  powers — 

Shout,  Jerusalem's  our  own  ! " 
1846. 
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FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

RAW,  draw  the  sword,  Das  Antas'lord, 
Let  not  your  courage  freeze, 
For  of  Lusitaine  the  flag  again 
Floats  on  the  mountain  hreeze  ! 

The  war-horse  neighs,  the  trumpet  brays 

Impatient  for  the  fray  ; 
And  Miguel  in  Portugal 

Again  resumes  his  sway. 

Macdonnell's  fall  has  gathered  all 

"Who  love  their  ancient  king. 
To  the  banner  broad  of  Das  Antas'  lord 

That  monarch  back  to  bring. 

No  queen  we  own,  a  king  alone 

Shall  rule  our  golden  land. 
And  for  the  task,  the  aid  we  ask 

Of  Das  Antas'  spear  and  brand. 
1846. 
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FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

SHAME  to  thee,  Das  Antas, 

The  army  thou  hast  sold, 
For  bribes  from  Spain's  Infantas, 
Or  else  for  Frenchmen's  gold  ; 

For  fear  of  Spanish  sabres, 

For  fear  of  English  shot. 
And  after  glorious  labours. 

Is  this  thy  shameful  lot  ? 

For  thou  hast  broken  honour's  laws 

To  save  thee  from  the  fray. 
And  hast  betrayed  our  sacred  cause, 

Thou  traitorous  Conde ! 

Our  host  has  lost  full  many  a  rank 

Who  fearlessly  had  stood. 
Till  of  their  vessel's  deck  each  plank 

Grew  crimson  with  their  blood. 

And  thou  shalt  be  notorious 
In  freedom's  future  war, 
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But  glory  to  the  glorious, 
The  brave  Viscount  de  Sa  ! 

Yes,  glory  to  Bandeira 
On  Lusitania's  coast, 
His  name  shall  be  a  polar  star, 
To  rally  freedom's  host ! 
1846. 
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ROME  BURNT  BY  NERO. 

K,  ITY  of  Csesar,  empress  of  the  world. 
Who  from  their  seats  barbaric  monarchs 


hurled, 

Thou  form'st  a  theme  by  many  a  minstrel  sung 
Since  those  old  times  when  Alba's  walls  were  young. 
Again  the  broad  Campagna  seems  to  smile, 
That  girds  around  the  venerable  pile, 
The  vast  arena  hears  the  champion's  tread, 
Who  steps  unheeding  o'er  the  mangled  dead. 
The  Roman  people  rush  alike  to  see 
The  hireling  strife  and  gasping  agony. 
With  eager  eyes  they  mark  the  foaming  steed, 
W^ith  eager  eyes  behold  the  victim  bleed, 
Who,  pierced  and  trampled,  with  uncaredfor  groan, 
Dies  on  the  sand,  unpitied  and  alone. 
Or  listen  to  the  swordsman's  fierce  halloo. 
Whose  steps  the  Retiarius  swift  pursue. 
What  means  this  sudden  silence  ?    Is't  in  vain 
The  bold  Lanistas  perish  on  the  plain  ? 
Wild  murmurs  round  with  circling  whispers  fly, 
Unmarked  the  vanquished  gladiators  die  ; 
The  murmurs  now  one  frantic  shout  inspire, 
"  The  City  burns,  and  our  loved  Town's  on  fire." 
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Around  the  spot  the  conflagration  grows, 
With  lurid  light  the  wide  horizon  glows ; 
The  sable  smoke  extends  its  gloomy  pall, 
And  hides  each  roof  while  nodding  to  its  fall, 
While  the  red  flashes  of  the  wasting  flame. 
Where'er  the  eye  may  turn,  appear  the  same. 
The  work  of  years  an  instant  sweeps  away. 
Can  Rome  herself  survive  the  dreadful  day  ? 
The  fire  sweeps  on  with  unrelenting  pace, 
No  living  thing  endures  its  fierce  embrace. 
The  jailor  from  the  prison  hastes  to  fly, 
And  leaves  the  fettered  captives  there  to  die. 
But  hark,  the  sounds  of  music  and  of  mirth 
Are  heard  to  echo  o'er  the  flame-scorched  earth, 
And  robed  in  purple,  and  with  jewelled  brow. 
Imperial  Nero  fronts  his  subjects  now. 
With  fiendish  joy  beholds  their  speechless  woe. 
As  the  dread  element  waves  to  and  fro. 
Yet,  miscreant,  on  the  fair  Campagnan  plain, 
Soon,  soon  shall  terminate  thy  bloody  reign. 
1846. 
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THE  GREAT  EARL  OF  LEICESTER. 

^®  ET  the  Norman  trumpet  sound  ; 
Arm  for  battle-day ; 
Let  each  foaming  charger  bound 
Onward  to  the  fray  ! 

Wind,  wind  the  Saxon  horn, 
Let  the  English  yeomen  rise  ! 

Strike  for  ages  yet  unborn, 
Liberty  the  glorious  prize  ! 

Let  peer  and  peasant  rise  alike ; 

Let  vengeance  arm  each  hand, 
Each  burgher  for  his  hearth-stone  strike. 

Each  noble  for  his  land. 

For  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester 
Hath  raised  his  standard  high, 

And  sworn  by  each  ancestor 
To  triumph  or  to  die. 

And  every  noble's  banner 

Must  flutter  in  the  breeze, 
Deserting  hall  and  manor, 

From  INledway  to  the  Tees. 
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And  London's  every  burgess 

Must  muster  at  the  call, 
As  roll  the  ocean's  surges 

'Gainst  Albion's  rocky  wall. 

To  scourge  the  western  borders 

De  Montfort  brave  is  gone, 
Now  boune  ye  by  his  orders, 

Nor  let  him  fight  alone. 

Say,  is  not  his  the  glory, 

The  bright,  unfading  wreath 
Of  him  whom  song  and  story 

Shall  hallow  after  death  ? 

Hath  not  the  King,  a  captive, 

Succumbed  to  his  strono-  arm  ? 
What  treasures  would  false  Henry  give 

To  work  you  further  harm  ? 


Now  save  your  lordly  towers 
From  cringing  foreign  knaves 

Your  fair  and  beauteous  bowers. 
Your  noble  fathers'  graves. 


Know,  every  degradation 
That  e'er  the  weak  have  felt, 

On  this  devoted  nation 
Will  ruthlessly  be  dealt. 
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If  e'er  the  King  escape  again 
From  noble  Montfort's  hand, 

And  once  again  resume  his  reign, 
And  sceptre  of  command. 

And  Edward  the  bold  Prince  has  fled, 

His  fetters  he  has  broke. 
But  till  great  Leicester's  Earl  is  dead, 

We  will  not  fear  his  yoke. 

1845. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  JACQUES. 

^r^HE  morning  dews  spread  o'er  the  lea, 
^       Where  ranging  to  and  fro, 
The  army  of  the  Jacquerie 
Begirt  the  town  of  Meaux. 

The  silver  river  flowed  along, 

Where,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
A  human  torrent  wide  and  strong 

Rushed  forward  to  the  fray. 

The  castle  reared  its  massy  wall 

To  front  the  furious  crowd  ; 
Where  catapult,  and  mangonall. 

And  war-wolf  thundered  loud. 

But  few  were  those  that  lined  its  ridge, 
Whose  hands  were  used  to  war ; 

While  locust  swarms  upon  the  bridge 
Extended  near  and  far. 

Within  those  walls  in  sorrow  bent 

Full  many  a  lovely  dame, 
Who  gazed  down  fi'om  the  battlement 

On  torches,  arms,  and  flame. 
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For  faces  grim,  and  savage  eyes, 

Where'er  in  fear  they  gaze, 
Are  spread  beneath.     With  tears  and  sighs. 

They  mark  the  lurid  blaze. 

What  strength  can  with  such  numbers  cope  ? 

Is  their  affrighted  cry, 
What  chance  of  succour,  or  what  hope. 

Except  the  hope  to  die  ? 

The  sunbeams  gild  the  heights  afar. 

Upon  their  summits  dance, 
"  What  is  the  gleam  as  from  some  star  ? 

It  is,  it  is,  a  lance  ! " 

"  Two  banners  waving  o'er  the  lea  ; 

And  can  the  serfs  abide 
The  onset  of  the  chivalry, 

Who  down  the  valley  ride  ?  " 

"  See  now,  the  horsemen  swim  the  stream. 

But  yet,  alas  !    how  few. 
Our  rescue  was  an  idle  dream. 

What  can  this  handful  do  ?  " 

The  gate  is  oped,  the  little  band 

Dash  on  with  levelled  lance. 
And  in  their  front,  with  sword  in  hand. 

The  bravest  knights  in  France. 
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The  serfs  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled 

Before  the  flashing  spears, 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  slaughter  red, 

Pursued  the  cavaliers. 

As  ruflian  wolves  in  masses  fly 

Before  the  noble  hound. 
The  slaves  who  in  confusion  die, 

Encumber  all  the  ground. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  VIRGIL. 
dido's  dying  speech. 

ND  if  the  hostile  destinies  agree 
That  yonder  wretch  the  harbour  safe 
shall  see, 

That  Latian  waves  shall  feel  the  Trojan  oar, 
And  Phrygian  galleys  crowd  Ausonian  shore, 
If  by  the  kind  decree  of  pitying  heaven, 
This,  as  the  goal  of  his  long  flight,  is  given. 
Yet  shall  a  warlike  people  work  him  woe, 
And  for  his  crime  his  subjects'  lifeblood  flow. 
A  mournful  exile  from  his  former  place. 
Without  his  dear  lulus'  kind  embrace  ; 
Aid  shall  he  beg,  and  view  the  shameful  fall, 
And  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  comrades  all. 
Nor  when  his  haughty  soul  to  foes  shall  quail. 
Shall  his  submission,  or  the  truce  avail. 
Ne'er  in  his  new  found  kingdom  shall  he  reign, 
His  hopes  for  life  shall  be  alike  in  vain. 
And  prematurely  shall  his  hated  head 
Sink  into  Hades  with  forgotten  dead, 
And  may  his  bones,  unburied  on  the  sand 
Deliffht  the  vultures  of  Italian  land  ! 
This  do  I  pray  for,  as  my  life  I  leave. 
These  my  last  wishes  do  your  ears  receive. 
1846. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  VIRGIL. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  EVANDER. 

I  EVER,  my  Pallas,  to  thy  sire  shouldst 
thou 
Have  made,  alas,  that  too  persuasive  vow, 
That  thou  in  fight  wouldst  be  more  cautious  far. 
Nor  rashly  brave  the  horrid  front  of  war. 
Ah  !  well  I  learnt  the  power  of  glory  new 
To  make  the  striphng  danger's  paths  pursue. 
And  the  wild  joys  that  budding  laurels  yield, 
Reaped  by  the  falchion  on  the  eai'ly  field. 
Unhappy  battles  of  a  youth  so  dear  ! 
And  thou,  stern  school,  to  wield  the  savage  spear ! 
Alas  !    my  prayers  and  vows  by  gods  unheard, 
And  thou  who  can'st  not  hear  the  cruel  word. 
My  sacred  spouse,  had  not  thy  vital  breath 
Long  fled,  this  news  to  thee  were  instant  death. 
But  thou  art  happy,  since  thy  time  vi^as  brief, 
In  being  spared  this  bitter  stroke  of  grief, 
To  me,  the  fates,  alas,  have  been  too  mild. 
Since  I,  while  living,  mourn  my  only  child. 
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EVESHAM. 

^^^^  WHO  shall  sing  that  dreadful  field, 

Where  pierced  through  hauberk,  arm, 
and  shield, 
Bled  Montfort's  heart  of  flame  ? 
O  who  the  craven,  recreant  knight. 
The  coward  who  would  leave  the  fight  ? 
Dishonour  brand  his  name  ! 

The  coward  who  by  Montfort's  side, 
Through  charging  bands  might  fear  to  ride, 

In  combat  stern  and  fell, 
His  name  should  from  the  roll  be  rased 
Of  chivalry,  which  honour  blazed, 

Unheard  his  passing  knell. 

The  winged  death-shaft  flies,  and  Montfort  droops, 
But  yet  reanimates  his  failing  troops. 

"  A  hero's  fate  is  mine,  a  soldier's  bier. 
Weep  not  for  me,  but  strike  one  gallant  blow, 
Charge,  and  revenge  De  Montfort  on  the  foe, 

Let  the  sharp  arrow  now  replace  the  tear." 
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Amidst  their  ranks  like  lightning  flash, 
Or  as  the  wintry  torrents  dash, 

His  gallant  champions  flew. 
High  o'er  the  band  his  standard  rose, 
On,  as  the  roaring  ocean  flows, 

Or  rolls  the  billow  blue. 

God  shield  the  right,  and  aid  the  bold  I 
Onward  the  tide  of  battle  rolled. 

"  Draw,  archers,  draw  the  trusty  bow  !  " 
Then  to  his  selle  each  warrior  sprang, 
His  battle-cry  full  loudly  rang, 

"  Now,  forward  on  the  foe  ! " 

The  trumpets  sounded  to  the  fight. 
His  visor  closed  each  youthful  knight. 

And  in  the  rest  his  lance  he  set. 
Those  lances  polished  at  the  dawn. 
When  opes  the  rose  at  early  morn 

At  nig^ht  with  blood  were  wet. 

\\'hile  Sherwood's  outlaws  merrily 
Did  roam  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

Page,  squire,  and  knight  dispersed  and  fled, 
And  Henry  ruled  the  peaceful  land. 
Since  that  bold  Earl  with  iron  hand 

De  Montfort  brave  was  dead. 
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Thus  the  array  fought  and  bled, 

By  that  gallant  soldier  led, 

And  Evesham  fight  may  long  be  told 

In  page  of  ancient  story. 
Where  richer  far  than  gems  and  gold 

Sank  noble  Leicester's  glory. 
1845. 
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THE  WAR  SONG  OF  HENGIST  AND 
HORSA. 

PRE  AD  the  white  standard  !  sons  of 
the  spear  ! 
Gepida,  Suevi,  and  Saxon,  appear ! 
Broad-breasted,  blue-eyed,  undaunted,  and  fair, 
Call  the  strong  Goth  with  his  long  yellow  hair  ! 
Norman,  and  Alain,  Fin,  Vandal,  and  Dane, 
Must  Odin's  white  banner  yet  flutter  in  vain  ? 
Valiant  Norwegian,  the  scourge  of  the  deep, 
Scythian  and  Teuton,  arouse  ye  from  sleep  ! 
From  the  rude  altar  embosomed  in  trees, 
Hear  ye  the  song  of  the  bards  on  the  breeze  ? 
Hear  ye  the  Scalds  chaunt  the  praises  of  Thor  ? 
Odin  and  Freya  shall  lead  you  to  war  : 
Sons  of  the  Saxons  who  carried  dismay 
Into  the  gold-crested  Roman's  array. 
Let  your  white  plumes  be  like  foam  on  the  wave 
Over  the  deep  serried  ranks  of  the  brave  ! 
Think  of  the  battles  that  Attila  won, 
Eric  the  Northman,  and  Odo  the  Hun  I 
Fight  as  they  did,  and  your  children  shall  sing 
Hengist,  and  Horsa,  and  Ida  the  King  ! 
Bound  to  your  light  barks,  ye  children  of  Thor  I 
Odin  and  Freya  shall  lead  ye  to  war  ! 

I 
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KATHLEEN  O'DONOGHUE'S  SONG. 

iHE  night  is  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
f%f       The  moonlight  on  the  sea, 

The  sun  is  set,  and  sunk  art  thou, 
Fair  island  of  the  free  ; 
Thy  glow  is  fled,  thy  sons  remain 
To  feel  the  scourge  and  wear  the  chain. 

Thou  art  at  rest,  but  not  in  sleep, 
Thy  night  may  know  no  morn  ; 

It  but  remains  for  us  to  weep 
Our  country's  glories  gone. 

The  hearts  that  might  have  set  thee  free 

How  vainly  have  they  bled  for  thee  ! 

A  daughter  of  thine  ancient  race. 

The  daughter  of  thy  kings, 
Yet  feels  a  blush  upon  her  face. 

As  she  thy  slumber  sings. 
And  calls  to  mind  her  fathers  slain 
Who  would  not  brook  the  Saxon  chain. 

Thy  days  of  feast  and  revelry 
Alas  !  have  long  been  o'er, 
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Its  wild  and  joyful  melody 

Thy  harp  shall  never  pour, 
But  sing  some  sad  and  mournful  tale, 
As  plaintive  as  the  Banshee's  wail. 

Yet  Erin  hath  a  trusty  few 

Who  scorn  to  fly  or  fear, 
The  war-cry  of  O'Doiioghue 

Again  the  hills  shall  hear. 
And  Erin  will  again  be  free, 
Or  I  shall  not  survive  to  see ! 

Yes,  let  her  from  her  trance  awake, 

And  if  again  she  fall. 
Then  let  ray  heart  and  harpstrings  break 

In  Desmond's  ruined  hall ; 
And  bury  me  beside  the  hill 
I  loved  so  much  and  shall  love  still. 
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TO  THE  DEVA. 


'ILD  river  of  the  troubled  stream, 
And  foamy  wreaths  of  snow, 
Illumined  by  the  latest  beam 
The  day  god  flings  below ; 
Sweet  river  of  the  glassy  wave. 

Rough  rock,  and  shining  bay, 
Whose  tree  crowned  banks  thy  waters  lave — 
Receive  my  votive  lay  ! 

O  wildly  sweet  and  sweetly  wild 

As  Taliessin's  lyre, 
The  Cambrian  Mountains'  loveliest  child, 

Whose  charms  might  well  inspire 
E'en  slaves  with  that  prophetic  spark 

That  glowed  in  Howel's  song, 
Who  painted  in  thy  caverns  dark 

Thy  beautiful  and  strong  ! 

O  never  can  a  mountain  stream 

Be  half  so  dear  to  me, 
Or  half  so  bright  and  welcome  seem 

As  Deva's  torrent  free  ! 
Its  rock's  fantastic  minaret, 

Its  leaping  crystal  glad 
Might  lure  e'en  Hafiz  to  forget 

His  lovely  Rocnabad. 
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THE  WAR  SONG  OF  MERCIA. 

ROM  dusky  clouds  and  gloomy  skies 
The  sun  of  glory  breaks, 
To  dazzle  our  enraptured  eyes, 
The  joy  of  battle  wakes, 
And  gathered  voices  sound  afar 
To  swell  the  mighty  hymn  of  war  ! 

The  banner  see  in  triumph  spread. 

As  giants  rise  from  sleep, 
Over  the  dying  and  the  dead 

Its  vulture  wings  shall  sweep  ; 
The  very  wind  is  glad  and  free. 
And  seems  to  promise  victory  ! 

The  waving  plume,  the  bounding  steed. 

The  trumpet's  silver  note. 
The  arms  that  glance  along  the  mead, 

The  crested  casques  that  float 
Above  the  squadrons,  all  are  gay  ; 
It  is  the  brave  man's  festal  day ! 

The  eagle  knows  the  battle's  voice, 

It  calls  him  to  his  food ; 
What  bids  his  fearless  heart  rejoice? 

It  is  the  cry  of  blood! 
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The  eagle  rides  upon  the  wind, 
And  kite  and  raven  sail  behind  ! 

To  combat  and  to  victory ; 

To  honour  and  to  fame ; 
One  glorious  plunge  in  slaughter's  sea 

To  win  at  least  a  name, 
To  rest  within  a  gory  grave. 
And  live  for  ever  with  the  brave  ! 

Who  sinks  beneath  that  crimson  tide. 

His  memory  shall  long 
Survive,  and  be  a  name  of  pride 

In  story  and  in  song. 
And,  graven  on  their  hearts  in  gold 
Shall  be  a  watchword  to  the  bold  ! 

But  who  the  joys  of  fight  can  tell, 
The  raptures  crowded  fast. 

Which  make  the  soldier's  bosom  swell. 
When  peals  the  trumpet's  blast, 

And  all  the  glow  of  triumph  shines 

Upon  the  proud  and  brilliant  lines  ? 

To  arms  !  the  standard  once  unfurled 

It  shall  not  droop  again, 
It  bids  defiance  to  a  world, 

Nor  does  it  thus  in  vain  ; 
The  foes  beneath  our  flag  shall  fall, 
Or  we  will  perish  one  and  all ! 


') 
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THE  SUNBURST. 

FROM  THE  IRISH. 

'WAKE  !  for  the  clouds  shun  the  face  of 
the  day; 
Let  the  chief  lend  his  war-cry,  the  min- 
strel his  lay  ; 
All  blazoned  with  silk,  and  all  gleaming  with  gold, 
To  the  dawn  of  our  glory  the  Sunburst  unfold, 
To  the  free  gales  of  Ireland  our  Oriflamme  fling, 
The  eagle  shall  lend  it  the  force  of  his  wing  I 
The  wild  mountain  eagle  who  hovers  on  hiijh, 
Unconquered  and  tameless,  the  lord  of  the  sky  ; 
O'er  the  plain  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  deep, 
Behold  how  his  pinions  of  majesty  sweep. 
And  thus  shall  the  spirit  of  Erin  awake, 
The  chain  of  the  Saxon  oppressor  to  break  ; 
For  the  first  and  the  last  time  the  glad  skies  shall 

see 
The  flash  of  the  swords  of  the  millions  of  free. 
The  shout  of  a  nation  the  triumph  shall  tell. 
The  song  and  the  harp  shall  the  victory  swell. 
And  once  more  the  Sunburst  of  glory  shall  wave 
O'er  the  green  ocean  isle  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 
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GUERILLA'S  SONG. 

OR  slave  or  for  coward  this  life  may  be 
wild, 
It  suits  with  the  humour  of  Aragon's 
child; 
To  me,  a  poor  tauridor,  nothing  can  be 
Unpleasant,  so  long  as  I  feel  myself  free. 
The  sierra  affords  me  an  empire  full  wide, 
With  my  gun  at  my  back,  and  my  sword  at  my  side ; 
My  horse  ready  saddled  in  thunder  to  go 
Across  the  broad  plains  of  the  desplobado. 
The  wild  vulture's  feather  that  waves  o'er  my  head 
Has  often  been  flapped  over  dying  and  dead, 
But  ne'er  had  its  owner  a  scent  half  so  fine 
To  guide  him  to  prey  or  to  slaughter  as  mine. 
I'm  lord  of  the  desert,  I  laugh  at  the  town, 
My  barb  is  my  throne,  my  sombrero  my  crown, 
My  law  is  the  sabre,  the  bullet  my  plea, 
And  I  am  the  leader  of  bands  of  the  free. 
My  senses  are  sharpened,  my  far-gazing  eye 
Can  rival  an  Eagle's  on  Nevada  high  ; 
My  foot  is  as  swift  as  the  hoof  of  the  stasf, 
Or  the  ibex  that  bounds  on  the  Pyrenee  crag. 
Yes,  here  I  am  ruler  of  all  I  can  see, 
I  know  myself  strong,  and  I  feel  myself  free  ! 
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Away  from  the  city,  the  chain,  and  the  slave. 
The  life  that  I  lead  is  the  life  of  the  brave ! 
Without  law,  without  shackles  for  body  or  mind  ; 
My  good  Andalusian  leaves  foemen  behind, 
And  if  they  o'ertook  me,  yet  boldly  I'd  strive, 
And  never,  O  never,  be  taken  alive  I 
They  never  shall  fetter  me  while  I  have  breath, 
I  scorned  them  in  life,  I  will  mock  them  in  death  ; 
I  have  baffled  their  bloodhounds  when  furious  and 

hot, 
I  have  galloped  away  under  showers  of  shot. 
Unchained  have  I  roamed  through^their  cities'  proud 

wards, 
And  passed  through  their  gates  all  encircled  with 

guards ; 
I  have  gazed  on  the  ranks  of  their  mailed  cuirassiers, 
I  have  seen  their  fierce  Hulans  with  glittering  spears  I 
The  foe  are  around  me,  yet  gaily  I  sing, 
And  touch  my  guitar  with  the  hand  of  a  king. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  GRANDE 
ARMEE. 

I  EAR  ye  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  and 
drum  ? 
^  Over  the  wide  spreading  champaign  they 
come ; 
All  in  the  glow  of  their  glory  arrayed ; 
Cannon  and  bayonet,  banner  and  blade  ! 
Where  is  the  army,  and  where  is  the  wall 
Ever  yet  checked  them — the  soldiers  of  Gaul? 
Have  not  the  Pyramids  witnessed  the  day 
When  the  proud  Mamelukes  melted  away, 
As  on  the  tall  mountain's  sun  gilded  brow 
Melts  the  white  crust  of  the  cloud-fallen  snow  ? 
Did  not  the  orient  shrink  from  the  ire 
Of  the  invincible  sultan  of  fire  ? 
Have  they  not  triumphed  on  Austria's  plains  ? 
Have  they  not  fettered  the  Prussian  in  chains  ? 
Have  not  their  eagles  exulting  and  free 
Waved  in  the  soft  breeze  of  fair  Italy  ? 
Did  not  their  march,  like  a  wild  vulture's  flight. 
Traverse  each  Alpine  and  storm  guarded  height  ? 
Is  not  the  crown  rent  from  Portugal's  head  ? 
Have  they  not  trampled  down  Spain  with  their 
tread? 
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N(Jw,  will  the  islanders  dare  to  abide 

The  terrible  shock  of  the  army  of  pride  ?        * 

Now,  when  their  veteran  legions  are  led 

By  their  idolized  chieftain  who  rides  at  their  head  ? 

When  they  see  in  the  vanguard  the  bright  banner 

wave 
Of  the  bravest — who  only  should  govern  the  brave? 
It  is  true — of  the  thousands  who  follow  their  lord, 
But  few  are  the  war-worn  troops  of  the  guard. 
But  the  conscripts,  though  youthful,  are  children 

of  Gaul, 
And  care  not  to  live,  if  for  glory  they  fall. 
Napoleon  !  the  name  is  a  talisman  still ; 
A  myriad  of  brave  hearts  yet  beat  at  his  will ; 
And  age  has  not  blunted,  and  gold  has  not  bought 
The  courage  of  those  at  Marengo  who  fought, 
Who  followed  their  leader  on  Areola's  ridge, 
On  Austerlitz  field,  and  on  Lodi's  red  bridge. 
The  Belgian  has  felt  and  the  Briton  may  feel 
The  murderous  charge  of  their  glittering  steel. 
In  front  the  light-armed  voltigeur  leads  the  way. 
Next  march  the  strong  columns  in  serried  array; 
The  splendid  hussar  in  his  order  appears, 
And  the  far  distant  gleam  of  the  bright  Polish  spears; 
And  next  to  the  ear  on  the  fresh  breeze's  breath 
Comes  the  deep  heavy  roll  of  the  cannon  of  death ; 
Ah  I  how  can  the  islanders'  prowess  avail 
Against  the  fierce  hailstorm  of  wasting  Mitraille  ? 
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And  now  the  firm  ranks  of  the  mailed  cuirassier, 
The  helmet,  the  sabre,  the  breast-plate  appear. 
The  casque  gleaming  proud  o'er  each  war-furrowed 

brow, 
Marked  by  Araby's  sunbeams  and  Muscovy's  snow; 
The  gold  lettered  "  Dix  contre  un  "  is  displayed 
At  the  head  of  old  Kellerman's  glorious  brigade. 
And  the  straight-bladed,  polished,  and  terrible  sword 
Still  flashes  in  front  of  thy  squadrons,  Milhaud ! 
The  Chief  is  Napoleon  !  in  that  dreaded  name 
Breathe  conquest  and  victory,  glory  and  fame. 
And  woe  to  the  hosts  of  the  gathered  allies. 
When  the  eagle  of  battle  ascends  to  the  skies, 
And  once  more  Napoleon  proclaims  with  the  sword 
That  France  governs  Europe,  and  He  is  her  lord  I 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JULIUS  CtESAR. 

ROUD  swept  the  Roman  Victor 
Through  his  ancestral  hall ; 
Before  went  guard  and  lictor, 
Swart  Hun,  and  fair-haired  Gaul. 

The  eagles  of  his  banded  host 
Had  triumphed  o'er  the  world. 

Had  marched  by  many  a  distant  coast, 
With  banners  proud  unfurled. 

Such-  fear  came  o'er  the  nations  all, 

So  mighty  was  his  sway, 
Was  none  from  Gaul  to  Sidon's  wall, 

Might  say  proud  Julius  nay. 

Below  th'  Egyptian  sand 

His  rival  brave  was  laid. 
Far  from  his  native  land, 

Beneath  the  cedar's  shade. 

With  pierced  and  cloven  morion, 
Sleep  Pompey  and  his  train, 

Whom  never  horn  or  clarion 
Shall  call  to  fight  again. 
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And  they  have  fallen  on  hills  so  white, 
That  strong  barbarian  race, 

Ever  the  fiercest  in  the  fight, 
The  foremost  in  the  chase. 

The  bones  of  Gaul  and  German 
Still  whiten  all  their  plains  ; 

The  once  exulting  spearman, 
The  hand  that  held  the  reins. 

The  pilum  and  the  broadsword 
Have  laid  their  boldest  low, 

The  rest  their  conqueror  own  as  lord, 
And  dread  the  Roman's  blow. 

His  stern  ambition  knew  no  bound. 
His  genius  knew  no  scope. 

No  more  than  on  a  desert  mound, 
Heeds  the  wild  antelope. 

Was  never  man  his  glance  might  brook, 
Or  brave  his  angry  frown, 

At  which  the  stoutest  warrior's  look 
Despite  himself  bent  down. 

Before  a  mind  so  great  as  his 
Mere  earthly  daring  quailed. 

He  seemed  ambition's  self,  I  wis. 
With  dazzling  brow  unveiled. 
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He  issued  from  his  palace 

In  state  and  power  alone. 
That  form,  that  aspect  and  that  face 

Were  moulded  from  a  throne. 

Midst  pageant  proud  he  slowly  moved 

To  the  senate  from  his  home ; 
While  shouted  round  their  chief  beloved 

The  populace  of  Rome. 

Above  him  rose  the  azure  sky 

Of  deep  ethereal  blue  ; 
The  flashing  sky  of  Italy 

That  meets  the  gazer's  view. 

Say  did  it  seem  to  him  to  wear 

A  radiance  not  its  own  ? 
Or  was  the  voice  of  conscience  there, 

That  voice  with  small,  still  tone  ? 

W^as  it  but  fancy's  boding  fear  ? 

Was  it  the  south  wind's  breath  ? 
That  softly  murmured  in  his  ear, 

Proud  worm,  prepare  for  death  ! 

Again  upon  the  sky  he  gazed, 
Again  his  glance  darts  through. 

Through  where  the  sun's  effulgence  blazed, 
That  bright  and  heavenly  blue. 
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O  who  can  paint  the  briUiant  hue 

Of  fair  Ausonia's  sky? 
What  happiness  beneath  its  blue 

To  live,  to  love,  to  die  ! 

Strange  sights  appalled  his  fated  eye, 
No  living  tongue  may  tell ; 

Great  truths  that  treasured  are  on  high 
But  Julius  marked  them  well. 

Hard  by  the  lordly  hall, 

Meets  Julius  in  his  pride, 
An  Augur  clad  in  sable  pall, 

While  falls  the  crowd  aside. 

Once  more  he  nerved  his  haughty  heart, 
Midst  thousands'  busy  hum. 

"  Augur,  fate  has  not  winged  the  dart, 
"  The  Ides  of  March  are  come," 
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"  But  not  gone  ;"  that  sullen  sound 
Deep  into  his  heart  doth  sink. 

By  foes  already  circled  round 
Stands  he  on  destruction's  brink. 

« 

Slow  he  entered.     Grave  his  brow. 

Thoughts  now  sadden  o'er  his  soul. 
Visions  undefined  till  now 

O'er  his  mind  in  torrents  roll. 
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Rivers  red  with  Roman  blood, 

Shed  by  him  in  civil  strife; 
Funeral  pile  of  blazing  wood, 

City  fired,  and  murderous  knife. 

He  comes.     The  conscript  fathers  bow  ; 

For  fight  no  hoi*n  is  blown  ; 
Steel  in  hand,  and  bending  low. 

The  band  approach  the  throne. 

Humbly  they  approach  him, 

Bending  low  the  knee  ; 
Dared  not  they  reproach  him, 

The  Dark  Assassin  Three  ? 

Like  a  gliding  serpent, 

Cassius  first  drew  near, 
Words  of  honied  portent 

Whispered  in  his  ear. 

His  eyes  with  malice  gleaming, 

Comes  envious  Casca  too, 
Before  his  dagger  gleaming 

He  may  with  blood  embrue. 

The  patriot  mistaken, 

Brutus  next  doth  stand ; 
His  stern  resolve  unshaken, 

The  poignard  in  his  hand. 

K 
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First  Cassius,  Casca's  blows  are  given  ; 

Back  Julius  starts  alarmed  ; 
The  senators  are  backward  driven. 

None,  save  the  band,  are  armed. 

But  Caesar  round  him  folds  his  gown, 
And  stands  prepared  to  die, 

Remembering  as  he  crossed  the  town, 
What  visions  filled  his  eye. 

The  cowardly  assassin  band 
In  blows  their  rage  expend ; 

It  is  his  own,  his  trusted  friend 
That  Julius'  life  must  end. 

And  twice  his  weapon  flashed  on  high, 
And  twice  innoxious  fell ; 

Then  startling  heart,  and  dazzling  eye, 
It  struck  the  warrior's  knell. 

His  glance  reproachful  Caesar  turned 

On  Brutus  at  his  side  ; 
The  lamp  of  life  still  fainter  burned, 

And  Rome's  dread  master  died. 

But  ere  he  died  three  words  he  said 
That  only  one  might  hear  ; 

Till  Brutus  lay  among  the  dead, 
Those  words  were  in  his  ear. 
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Beneath  the  Capitoline  Hill 

The  catacombs  are  deep, 
And  there  in  silent  urn  and  still 

Doth  Julius  Caesar  sleep. 

Crop  not  the  too  alluring'  flower 

On  the  wild  cliffs  of  fate  ; 
A  splendid  misery  is  power, 

Ambition's  need  is  hate  ! 

But  rather  shun  the  doom 

Of  him,  the  Roman  chief, 
Who  found  an  early  tomb, 

His  glory  bright,  and  brief! 
1845. 
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